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Periodical racks 


Display racks for current periodicals are indispensable. 
Magazines left on tables or desks are damaged and make 


confusion. 
Library Bureau 


periodical racks 
combine economy 
of space, strength 
of construction, 
beauty and individ- 
uality of design, 
and a scientific ar- 
rangement which 
assures the great- 
est ease of selec- 
tion. Each maga- 
zine Or Newspaper 
is sufficiently ex- 
posed to enable a 
reader to select 
any publication 
without touching 
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Selection of Books* 
N. D. C. Hodges, librarian, Cincinnati public 
library 

A great help in the immediate future 
will be the catalog of the American Li- 
brary association library of 8000v., to be 
exhibited at St Louis. Much thought 
has gone into the selection of the books 
for that exhibit. I don’t agree with the 
final selection in every case by any man- 
ner of means; but I see in that catalog 
a list to which a goodly number of com- 
petent men and women have given their 
approval. I am going to lean on that 
list, if I may use the expression. I 
shall, in general, take at its face value 
the placing of a title in that catalog as 
evidence that the book should be ina 
library of 8000v. The existence of that 
catalog makes your task of book selec- 
tion for libraries of one to ten thousand 
volumes simple if you are content to 
think and say that you need look neither 
beyond nor under that catalog. 

The printed page is as a fetish to 
many. They worship it blindly, for- 
getting that far from being of divine 
origin it is but the product of fallible 
human minds and hands. 

It was at a printed page of the A. L. 
A. catalog that we were looking. You 
may accept that page as final, but it will 
be better for your own growth intellec- 
tually if you look upon it as nothing 
more than the best that could be pro- 
duced under the circumstances. I am 
sorry that I have only the galley proofs 
to criticize There may be material 
changes before the actual pages are 
made up and printed. 


*Extract from paper rea d before Ohio library associa- 
tion, Findlay, M ay 26, 1904. 
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Great Britain produced during the 
nineteenth century a remarkable group 
of able scientific men who could handle 
the English language so as to make 
their writings attractive to the general 
reader. Of the first 13 titles under the 
500’s I find only one by an American 
author, two by German authors—the 
others being English. The names of 
these Englishmen are known to all of 
you. Huxley was a physiologist and 
more of the first rank. His essays, which 
are in great variety, served a good pur- 
pose, as they were published and the col- 
lected edition of 1893-94 contains plenty 
of material still suitable for a small li- 
brary. Sir John Lubbock’s, or Lord 
Avebury’s writings are still vital and we 
may hope to have considerable addi- 
tions to them in years to come. Sir 
William Thomson, or Lord Kelvin, is 
another living writer, not however with 
the gift of happy popular exposition. 
Twenty years ago, when I was teaching 
physics, I got help from his so-called 
Popular lectures and addresses. If you 
do not have them in your library you 
will not be deprived of much. Tyndall 
had great vogue as a popular writer 
somewhat over thirty years ago. Much 
of that vogue, not attributable to his 
facile pen, arose from the subjects 
treated. Dust and disease is a telling 
title. He wrote under that heading of 
his researches on spontaneous genera- 
tion. We did not know germs in those 
daysas we do now. Tyndall’s researches 
were of importance and interest popu- 
larly at the time they were made. As 
we look back, however, they form only 
a link in the chain of investigation. The 
general readerin whose hands are placed 
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Tyndall's writings on that subject can 
only be misled. 

The mischief wrought by allowing 
antiquated books to remain on the 
shelves of a small library is illustrated 
in the case of Tyndall. His is a great 
name to conjure with. The librarian of 
a small library can not be expected to 
know much science. Scientific readers, 
I will say in passing, do not go to the 
shelves of a small library for science. 
It is only the general reader who can be 
served, and the general reader, what- 
ever else his characteristics may be, will 
not be competent to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. In selecting scientific 
books for a small library it is well to re- 
member that they will be used practi- 
cally only by general readers. The 
small library can not bring together the 
books needed by the expert in any de- 
partment of science. 

B. O. Peirce’s Short table of inte- 
grals is a book not likely to be often 
called for in a library of five or ten 
thousand volumes. It might be well to 
have some work on the calculus and on 
analytical geometry, but I am not so 
sure of that. If any one intends to take 
up those subjects seriously, it will be 
necessary for him to purchase a text- 
book to have constantly at command. 

I taught physics once upon a time 
and I am puzzled to know what demand 
there can be in a small library to justify 
the placing on its shelves of I5v. on gen- 
eral physics. There are 15 titles given 
in the catalog, one of them, to be sure, 
a history of physics. One or two gen- 
eral books on physics should be ample. 
The demand, as I value it, is generally 
for the text-book used locally in the 
schools. It does not arise from any 
general interest in the subject. Again 
I would criticize the insertion of Dol- 
bear’s Matter, ether and motion. I 
knew Dolbear well and saw a great deal 
of him at one time. His book, in my 
opinion, contains too much that is hypo- 
thetical, too much that is not accepted 
by his brother physicists. Tait’s Recent 
advances in physical science was an ex- 
cellent book when issued. In the late 
70’s I used it as a text-book for my 


classes at Harvard. That this title to- 
day is a misnomer, goes without saying. 
Under Mechanics’ 531, I think there 
are too many titles. Several of the 
books named are intended for engineers 
and a small library can do nothing for 
engineers. It is better that it should do 
nothing than waste its energies in try- 
ing to do some little thing. The same 
is true of the one entry under Hydrau- 
lics, 532, while of the three books given 
under Gases, 533, two are out of date. 
Under 535, Light, are to be found a 
book by Tait and one by Tyndall. No 
one wrote better text-books than did 
Tait 25 years ago. I have a very fresh 
copy of Tait’s book on Light in my pri- 
vate library which I have sometimes 
thought of giving to the Public library 
of Cincinnati, but have refrained on ac- 
count of the injustice I would be doing 
that library in forcing upon its shelves a 
dead book, rather, a needless book. 
Tyndall’s six lectures on light were in- 
teresting reading when first published, 
but they contain some statements which 
have been controverted by others. 
Under Heat, I find again a book by Tait 
and a book by Tyndall. Tait’s book on 
Heat might well be classed with his 
book on light. Tyndalls Heat as a 
mode of motion, I am not inclined to 
condemn. Under Molecular physics, 
Tait turns up again with his Properties 
of matter, a book entirely out of date. 
We now reach electricity. The deci- 
mal classification of electricity is unfor- 
tunate, as it does not recognize the 
difference between books intended for 
electrical engineers and those intended 
for the physicist. I would rule out of 
the small library all books intended 
for engineers. Kempe’s Handbook of 
electrical testing is unquestionably an 
excellent work. The sixth edition ap- 
peared in 1900. Its list price was $7.25. 
I think I know how many small libra- 
ries will be financially able to replace 
the sixth edition with the seventh, the 
seventh with the eighth and the eighth 
with the ninth as these successively ap- 
pear. Will these same small libraries 
purchase every year or every two or 
three years new editions of books on the 
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practical management of dynamos and 
motors, standard wiring for electric light 
and power, modern electric railway 
motors, electric arc lighting, electric 
heating, electric incandescent lighting, 
electric street railways, conductors for 
electrical distribution, dynamo electric 
machinery, design of dynamos? The 
small libraries simply have not the funds 
to keep up to date with the editions of 
such books and there is nothing more 
irritating to the few who can use these 
books than to be handed antiquated 
copies. 

Perhaps I might as well put it here as 
elsewhere. The one library that can 
really serve the expert is the library that 
can have long files of scientific journals, 
the library that can have thousands of 
volumes on science alone. The prog- 
ress of science and of engineering (ap- 
plied science) is recorded in the ten 
thousand and one journals published in- 
dependently or by scientific and engi- 
neering societies. The makers of the 
compendiums and text-books cull their 
information from these journals. The 
only estimate I have ever heard of the 
timeliness of the matter published in 
the text-books is that, in general, it is 
about two years out of date when the 
text-book is issued. 

I have seen so much in libraries of the 
offering to readers of antiquated books 
on applied science and science in gen- 
eral and of the disgust aroused by the 
apparent ignorance of the librarian that 
he has practically nothing to offer in 
science unless he has the very latest, 
that I take every opportunity to urge 
that no library shall attempt the im- 
= in the collection of scientific 

ooks. If your library is small I do not 

believe that you can do very much in 
science. I think the list of scientific 
books given in the A.L. A. catalog is too 
long; it might readily be cut down by 
one-half. 

What has a small library to do with 
Watts’ Dictionary of chemistry, four 
volumes listed at $50 and dating back 
to 1888-94? What has it to do with 
Blount’s Chemistry for engineers and 
manufacturers, and with Sadtler’s Hand- 
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bdok of industrial and organic chemis- 
try, with Thorpe’s Dictionary of applied 
chemistry, dating back to 1893, three 
volumes, and listed at $50, with Poole’s 
Calorific power of fuels, with technical 
books on alcoholic fermentation, sugar, 
gas manufacture and petroleum, how to 
use portland cement, the manufacture of 
ink, assaying gold, silver, lead and cop- 
per, structural steel, modern American 
methods of copper smelting, alluminum, 
metallurgy? Why, every dollar of the 
book fund of a small library would be 
used several times over in keeping such 
a collection up to date. At the Public 
library of Cincinnati we have a strong 
technical department, but our. available 
resources are taxed in procuring the 
latest editions and latest new books in 
applied science. 

Under the 550’s, Geology; 560’s Pale- 
ontology; 570’s Biology, I find less to 
comment upon. It is not easy tor me to 
comprehend why a library should accu- 
mulate so many elementary text-books. 
They are not, in general, authoritative. 
Nine elementary geologies appear in the 
catalog. These are all very good in 
their way, but if a tenth is introduced 
into a community as the local school 
book nothing but that tenth would be 
called for by readers. Ofcourse, it is out 
of the question for the ordinary public 
library to supply class books in quantity 
if it is to subserve the best purposes of 
its existence. 

Perhaps it is owing to a personal lack 
of sympathy with some of the methods 
of physical geography, but I must con- 
fess to looking askance at Ferrel’s Pop- 
ular treatise on the winds. Ferrel won 
great reputation by writing a series of 
mathematical papers on meteorology, 
papers which were published, very prop- 
erly, by the government but which were 
far from popular. They were hard read- 
ing. Soon after their publication, Ferrel 
was induced to write his Popular treat- 
ment, which was published by Wiley, in 
1889. I knew Ferrel and he was a good 
friend of mine, but I wonder how often 
his popular book will be called for. It 
has gone out of the public library of 
Cincinnati seven times in five years. 
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Let us pass at once to the 600’s, Use- 
ful arts. The first title to attract my 
attention is Knight’s American mechan- 
ical dictionary, 1876, three volumes, $24, 
and the New mechanical dictionary 
(practically the fourth volume) 1883, $9. 
Twenty years agothe American mechan- 
ical dictionary was looked upon by its 
publishers as out of date. From 1883, 
on, the revision of the dictionary was 
frequently under consideration. If I 
may venture an opinion, the reason why 
no revised edition has been issued is 
nothing more nor less than that a re- 
vised edition would have to be a com- 
pletely new work. The original pub- 
lishers of that dictionary sank $100,000 
in the book and, I believe, failed as a 
result. The dictionary then came into 
the hands of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A deader or more misleading work to 
place on the shelves of a small library, 
I can hardly imagine. Again I have to 
make my apologies to some of my best 
friends. 

Under 620, Engineering; 621, Me- 
chanical engineering; 623, Military and 
naval engineering; 624, Bridges and 
roofs; 625, Railroad and road engineer- 
ing; 626, Canal engineering; 627, River, 
harbor and general hydraulic engineer- 
ing; 628, Sanitary engineering, are given 
some hundred titles, not one of them of 
a book unworthy to be placed on the 
shelves of alarge library, and not one of 
them of a book which will not be out of 
date in five years. These books range 
in list price somewhere between $3 and 
$5, some of them as high as $7 and $10. 
There are a few that arecheaper. Any- 
one buying these books with the idea 
that he will have a final collection to last 
for a considerable number of years, as 
would be the case in purchasing histories 
or works in general literature, is going 
to be disappointed. 

When the State library at Columbus is 
enlarged, both as to housing and rev- 
enue, a liberal system of inter-library 
loans can be arranged. The occasional 
demand made on small libraries by engi- 
neers and artisans for up-to-date tech- 
nical books can be provided for by the 
small libraries borrowing from Colum- 
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bus. There should be a good store of 
such technical literature at one place in 
the state—a store which could be drawn 
upon in just this transient manner. I 
would urge upon the trustees and libra- 
rians of small libraries to use their influ- 
ence in bringing about such a plan of 
coéperation. I can see no hope of 
small libraries being able to accomplish 
enough in supplying a local demand for 
technical literature to justify their mak- 
ing any attempt. 

I have been considerably interested 
in the persistent insertion in the proofs 
so far received of the catalog of the title 
of a book on bicycle repairing, of which 
the latest edition is given as published 
in 1898. Bicycles have changed com- 
pletely since 1898: the machine today is 
not the machine of six years ago. The 
ordinary bicycle repairer is a man with 
a monkey-wrench, and when he is let 
loose on a bicycle all he does is to 
tighten up every nut, frequently to the 
injury of screw threads. The few com- 
petent bicycle repairers are trained 
machinists and this training can be ob- 
tained only through several years’ prac- 
tice. There are fewer machinists of the 
type I refer to today, probably, than 
there were 20 years ago. There area 
few good jacks-of-all-trades-men with a 
mechanical turn who are competent to 
repair a bicycle. Ifthere were really an 
up-to-date book on bicycle repairing, it 
might be helpful to some such person 
during the present season, but I ques- 
tion even that. Next year or the year 
after it would cease to be helpful. 

I wonder whether the cataloging ten- 
dency of librarians is not responsible for 
the insertion of this book. I wonder 
whether having found a single title to 
be inserted under “bicycle repairing,” a 
feeling of content does not creep over 
the cataloger—a content arising from 
the belief that by the insertion of this 
title the catalog has been perfected in 
that one direction. This book on bicy- 
cle repairing, at least if there is no later 
edition, is no more a book than the 
checker-boards marked Macaulay’s his- 
tory of England were books. The book 
on bicycle repairing of 1898 is.simply a 
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bundle of blackened leaves between cov- 
ers, to be classed with the “biblia abib- 
lia” of Lamb It is a book not a book. 
We have in English no word to describe 
printed matter of that class. The Ger- 
mans have. They distinguish between 
printed matter which is. literature and 
printed matter in which the letters have 
degenerated into black spots, no longer 
conveying useful ideas. They divide 
printed matter into literature and maku- 
latur. . . 

Every movement which stirs the pub- 
lic mind produces a crop of books, but 
only a small proportion of these books 
survive, or are worthy of preservation. 
There must be in each library a reason- 
able supply of such works at the time 
when public interest is aroused, but there 
seems to be no reason why the more 
ephemeral should be preserved long 
after the interest has waned. Asonthe 
Greek stage the action of the play was 
accompanied by a chorus voicing the 
passing impressions of spectators, so the 
Salvery controversy, the American civil 
war, the Crimean war, and the late 
South African war, each passed into 
history accompanied by a chorus of 
chroniclers, some piping and some bel- 
lowing. The public municipal library 
need preserve but a handful of well- 
digested histories which can only appear 
some years after the event. The con- 
temporary accounts and records of con- 
troversies are best preserved in large 
libraries or in special libraries or collec- 
tions where this raw material, in all its 
variety, could be brought together. It 
is rendered thus much more available 
for scholarly purposes than when left 
scattered, a few volumes here and a few 
volumes there. . . 

Publishers long ago found it profit- 
able to issue series of books on science, 
on fine arts or on biography. They 
found that the sale of one volume in a 
series led to the sale of other volumes 
of that series. There is a temptation 
for the librarian when suggesting books 
for purchase to sweep his pencil round 
all the titles in any such series. Dana, 
in his Library primer, recommends this 
course. Those who think this a mistake, 





as does Brown, point out that the books 
in such series are of very different merit. 
Some are much betterthan others. Still 
a reputable publishing house will hardly 
go far in foisting upon the book market 
through one of its series books which 
will not do the house credit. It must 
be remembered. however, that there are 
publishing houses living by the publica- 
tion of books at authors’ cost and al- 
ways ready to put their imprint on books 
which, while containing nothing that is 
reprehensible, are still dull and unprof- 
itable reading. . . 

In every English library which I vis- 
ited, I think without exception, there 
was some special collection. Often 
this special collection contained the 
local historical books. With all the 
richness of tradition and local associa- 
tion, it is readily understood that such 
collections can be made full of interest. 
In Cincinnati we have an historical so- 
ciety, and I sometimes doubt whether 
we ought at the public library to dupli- 
cate the collections of that society so far 
as books and other material germane to 
a library are concerned. I know that 
when Cincinnati material is offered at 
auction, I am careful that the public li- 
brary does not bid against the historical 
society with the result of unnecessarily 
advancing the prices. 

While the names of Ptolemy Soter 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus deserve to 
be blazoned -in the vestibules of our li- 
braries, should not Casar, Theophilus 
and Omar, who relieved us of such a 
book burden, at least have their features 
commemorated on the gargoils? The 
stability of a building is certainly de- 
pendent on the solidity of the founda- 
tion; but that solidity will be of little 
value if the gutter-spouts are of limited 
capacity. 

Day by day there is occasion to feel 
thankful to the increasing throng of 
people of wealth, who place within the 
reach of the many a good supply of the 
best books. But these donations are in 
danger of partial nullification if ex- 
pended without discrimination on the 
accumulation of printed paper. 
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A Fresh View-Point 


The following letter was received by 
the librarian of one of the large public 
libraries of the country, from one of its 
readers, a healthy, normal boy of about 
17 years. The librarian thinks it worth 
the attention of other librarians and 
sends it for publication. The letter was 
entirely unsolicited and is by no means 
the first of the kind the writer has sent 
to the library. The librarian regrets that 
he has not the personal acquaintance of 
the writer. 

Mr. , Public library, city. 

Dear Sir:—What have you against In 
the Wyoming valley, by Tomlinson? 
You seem to have a grudge against it. 
It is the third and last of the Blue and 
buff series, and is certainly as good as 
they are. 

Although you have added a large 
number of juveniles to the branches, 
you don’t notice it at all at the M. 
branch. The shelves don’t seem to have 
any more books on them than they did 
two years ago. 

The M. boys have gone wild over 
Drysdale’s books. Such being the case 
you should send them a copy of Pine 
ridge plantation, his last and best book. 
Without a doubt the four leading authors 
are Munroe, Drysdale, Tomlinson, Otis. 

With the exception of Otis you have 
most of the works by these authors. 
But then you are adding Otis faster 
than any other author, so you might 
catch up some day. There are still 
three Munroes you haven't got: Shine 
Terrill, Copper princess, and The big 
cypress. You have not added any of 
his books for two years. 

You know, Mr C., if you once catch 
up you would not have to get any juve- 
niles until Christmas of each year, as 
few are published before that time. 

Below I have given a list of what I 
consider the best juveniles in the library. 
You read any of them and see if they 
are not above the ordinary. 

1. Brooks, E.S. 
1) A Son of the Revolution. 





Being 


the story of young Tom Edwards, ad- 
venturer, and how he labored for liberty 
and fought it out with his conscience. 
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2) The Godson of Lafayette. Being 
the story of young Joe Harvey and how 
he found the way to duty in the days of 
Webster and Jackson, and the conspir- 
acv of that American adventurer, Elea- 
zer Williams, sometimes called ‘the false- 
dauphin.” 

3. Brooks, N. 

Lem, a New England village boy. 
4. Dix, B. M. 

A little captive lad. 

5. Greene, Homer. 

Pickett’s Gap. 

6. Monroe, K. 

1) White conquerors. 
Toltec and Aztec. 

2) Through swamp and-glade. A tale 
of the Seminole war. 

3) The belt of seven totems. A story 
of Massasoit. 

9. Pyle, H. 

Jack Ballister’s fortune. (The best of 
all.) Being the narrative of the adven- 
tures of a young gentleman of good 
family, who was kidnapped in the year 
1719, and carried to the plantations of 
the continent of Virginia, where he fell 
in with that famous pirate, Capt. Ed- 
ward Teach, or Blackbeard, of his es- 
cape from the pirates, and the rescue of 
a young lady from out of their hands. 
to. Tomlinson, E. T. 

Ward Hill at Weston. 

Hoping that you will read some of 
the above, especially Jack Ballister’s 
fortunes (please don’t think it a blood- 
thirsty pirate story, because it is not), I 
am, yours truly, R. D. 

P. S.—G. Cary Eggleston has a new 
book out, Running the river, a tale of 
the Mississippi. I haven’t read it yet. 
Have you? 


A tale of the 


The victory won by Joseph Folk in the 
democratic primaries of Missouri, in his 
candidacy for the nomination for gov- 
ernor, furnishes a striking instance of the 
influence of magazine publicity. The 
startling articles by Lincoln Steffens in 
Mc Clure’s magazine, exposing corruption 
in Missouri, were largely instrumental 
in arousing the public conscience of that 
state and furnishing a response to Mr 
Folk’s appeal for civic honesty. 
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Local Exhibits in Public Libraries 


To the Editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

I wonder how many American libra- 
rians are familiar with C. H. Grinling’s 
admirable address on Libraries as work- 
shops, delivered last July at one of the 
meetings of English librarians, and pub- 
lished as a pamphlet. Mr Grinling is 
the chairman of the Public libraries com- 
mittee at Woolwich, and the address re- 
ferred to comprises a thoroughly prac- 
tical and informing series of suggestions 
in a field which has been too little cul- 
tivated. 

A few brief extracts will serve to show 
Mr Grinling’s point of view. To become 
effective as workshops, he remarks, li- 
braries must enable the student to start 
from local history, from local geography, 
from local geology, from every resource 
of local knowledge. He adds: We 
have approached our Woolwich photo- 
graphic society to help us in forming a 
complete set of photographs of the dis- 
trict. He also adds this counsel: There 
should be a large geologic relief (map) 
of the district in the center of your li- 
brary room, and on your walls a series 
of photographs most carefully chosen, 
but illustrating every phase of local life 
and activity. 

These sugges'ions will find a respon- 
sive echo in the minds of more than one 
American librarian, who has it in mind 
to undertake something like this plan, 
though few have been able to adopt it 
in all its details. 

In the Providence public library 
there has recently been exhibited a col- 
lection of material, of noteworthy inter- 
est and value, embodied under the 
general heading of Civic art, and includ- 
ing such phases as the treatment of 
water front, bridges, regulation of ad- 
vertising, and of smoke nuisances, 
school gardens, city plan, etc., and a 
special card catalog of about five hun- 
dred references under these heads has 
beensupplied. The immediate occasion 
of this exhibit was the recent organiza- 
tion of a Metropolitan park commission, 
analogous to that of Boston, composed 
of representatives not merely of Provi- 
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dence, but of the half dozen other 
municipalities within whose territory 
lies the chain of natural objects and ad- 
vantages which it is proposed to rescue 
for park purposes before it is too late 

One public-spirited citizen (not con- 
nected with the library), has gone, with 
a few companions, camera in hand, 
through the length and breadth of these 
regions, and, wherever a locality was 
seen to be noteworthy, either for its 
present beauty or for its possibilities in 
the proposed plan, he has preserved a 
photograph of it. In more than one in- 
stance, however, the photograph repre- 
sents an awful example, effectively re- 
produced to point the moral of the 
argument. There are 189 of these pho- 
tographs, of which all but 35 are of a 
conveniently small size, 5x5 inches. 

The use which has been made of these 
photographs is no less ingenious and 
thorough going. The chain of territory 
above referred to, available for park pur- 
poses, divides itself naturally into five 
sections. Accordingly, there were 
placed on the walls five large section 
maps, executed with pen and ink, and 
consequently ona sufficiently large scale 
to show the minuter features to the best 
advantage. In two of these instances, 
the outside dimensions are 10x6% feet, 
the background being of burlap, and 
with about a dozen separate install- 
ments of the map, following each other 
around the blank space in the center, 
which represents the thickly settled or 
urban portion. Fastened on the burlap 
background, in each case as near as pos- 
sible to the locality referred to. are the 
little photographs of scenery above 
mentioned, 73 of them being included on 
one of the section maps. The assiduous 
care of the designer of the exhibit has 
not stopped here, but has placed on the 
map itself a letter and number at the 
exact spot represented by the photo- 
graph, corresponding to a similar letter 
andnumber onthe photograph. A circle 
and arrow are used, with this designa- 
tion, thus, o@ the direction of the arrow 
indicating the position of the observer 
in the picture. 

In that one of the localities where the 
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natural beauties are the greatest, the 
section map is used, but the photo- 
graphs (35 in all) are on a sufficiently 
large scale to show these beauties. 
They consequently can not be tacked 
on, with the maps, to the burlap back- 
ground, but are placed on the wall near 
by. Yet even here the system of refer- 
ring by letter and number is retained. 

A part of the value of this exhibit lies 
in the fact that the designer of it has 
not merely included his own work, but 
has utilized that of other men, both in 
recent years or earlier years. There are 
33 oil paintings, 8 water colors, a con- 
siderable number of photographs, and 
also book and pamphlet illustrations, all 
reproducing in some way the natural 
objects referredto. Inall,theroomcon- 
tained 315 photographs; and the maps, 
drawings, paintings, etc., bring the total 
up to 419 articles. 

Now an exhibit like this is very in- 
structive. It is characterized by thor- 
oughness, indefatigable industry, unus- 
ual insight, and above all, a scientific 
comprehensiveness. Already the ques- 
tion has naturally been raised, in regard 
to applying this method in other fields, 
If it is possible to do this so as to show 
the region surrounding Providence from 
the point of view of natural scenery, why 
is it not possible to show the same re- 
gion from the point of view of geology, 
or of botany? 

These unique and valuable section 
maps and photographs are to remain in 
the Providence public library, as a place 
of permanent deposit. They may well 
form a nucleus for the accumulation in 
future years of geological or botanical 
exhibits, as above indicated. How much 
this will mean forthe stimulation of the 
interest of the school children, who have 
visited the present exhibit in great num- 
bers, it is easy to see. 

WiLuiaM E. Foster. 
Providence public library, May 24, 1904. 


The State historical society of Iowa 
has issued an Iowa program which the 
society recommends for study clubs in 
their work on Iowa and local history. 
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The History of Printed Catalog 
Cards* 


F. P. Jordan, cataloger, University of Michigan 


It has long been felt that there was a 
great waste of labor, time and money in 
cataloging. Large numbers of books 
are common to many libraries. Each 
library catalogs its own books independ- 
ently of all the others, thus repeating 
what hundreds of other libraries are do- 
ing. It isevident that much labor could 
be saved if this cataloging could be sat- 
isfactorily done once for all and the re- 
sults distributed to the various libraries 
that want them, in such a way that these 
results could reach the libraries prompt- 
ly and be of such character that they 
could readily be incorporated with the 
like work already done in the libraries. 
Printing naturally suggests itself as the 
best and cheapest means of duplicating 
the cataloging work in sufficient quan- 
tities. As long ago as 1877 the issue of 
printed catalog cards from a central 
office was considered. One scheme 
after another was suggested, tried, and 
then discontinued. Theschemes failed 
to obtain sufficient support to make 
them clear expenses. This failure was 
due to several causes, the natural hesi- 
tation of people to make so radical a 
change in their methods of work, the 
slowness of delivery of the cards, the 
fact that the cards did not harmonize 
with those which the libraries had al- 
ready made, etc. 

Mr Crunden of St Louis took several 
copies of the Publishers’ weekly and cut 
its full title entries and pasted them on 
cards. In 1879 the title slip registry 
printed on one side of thin paper was 
tried but was not supported. By codp- 
eration of the publishing section of the 
A. L. A. and the Publishers’ weekly cata- 
log cards were issued in 1887, but not 
on a large scale nor were they issued 
promptly. In 1893 the Rudolph in- 
dexer planned to furnish entries on cards 
for 100,000v. Some of these volumes 
were old, others were new, and it was in- 
tended that cards for new books should 





*Read before Michigan library association, Port Huron, 
Michigan, May 26, 1904. 
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be received as soon as the books them- 
selves. I think that this plan did not 
mature, as I can find no record of it. 

In the same year, 1893, the Library 
Bureau planned to issue printed cata- 
log cards, and actually sent out some. 
These were 33 size, with author, title 
and subject headings printed at top of 
card. At the bottom of the card was 
printed the class mark according to the 
decimal system, and also according to 
the expansive system. The Library Bu- 
reau continued to issue cards for new 
books until October, 1896, when it trans- 
ferred this work to the A. L. A. publish- 
ing section. Two criticisms in partic- 
ular were made against these cards: first 
that the cards were slow in coming, and 
second that the headings were unneces- 
sary and undesirable. The reason for 
the first was because the publishers were 
slow in sending the books to be cata- 
loged; and for the second, that each li- 
brary differs from all othersin its scheme 
of headings, so that these printed head- 
ings would not fit in with the rest of the 
catalog. 

In December, 1896, the A. L. A. pub- 
lishing section sent out a circular stating 
their plan, which was to “send to each 
subscribing library once or twice a week 
twocopies of short title-list of books cata- 
loged by publishing section. The libra- 
rian marks on these the books he wants, 
keeps one list and sends the other to 
the publishing section. Two weeks from 
date of list, cards will be printed to cor- 
respond to orders on hand and at once 
sent to the libraries. After two weeks 
no orders can be filled. Cards furnished 
of any style, cost 10 cents per book.” 
This plan received so little support that 
it was dropped. In March, 1897, the 
section suggested printing cards for 
periodicals like Harvard museum of 
comparative zodlogy, annual reports of 
bureau of ethnology, etc. In January, 
1898, the publishing section began with 
the codperation of Harvard, Columbia, 
Boston public, John Crerar, and New 
York public libraries to issue printed 
cards for periodicals in English and 
foreign languages, that were not in 
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dexed in Poole or the International 
catalog of scientific literature. 

In March, 1899, the publishing section 
announced that it could send printed 
cards for articles in books of composite 
authorship, and for certain government 
reports. Suggested subject headings 
printed at bottom of page, as an aid in 
classifying. This is a most valuable 
feature, as is apparent. In 1899, 236 
serials were thus indexed. The usual 
number, 1330 books, were cataloged that 
year. In 1899 the suggestion was made 
that each society print the catalog of 
its own publications with each volume. 
These could be sent to a central bureau, 
and be brought into uniformity with 
the other work of like character. It is 
thought that this plan would effect a 
considerable saving of work. One Ital- 
ian society has begun to catalog its own 
publications. I havenot seen any notice 
of this example being followed. 

In 1897, William Dawson Johnston, 
formerly instructor in history in the 
university of Michigan, began prepar- 
ing annotated cards on current books 
on English history. About two years 
ago similar cards began to appear on 
American history. The annotations 
give the scope of the book and the man- 
ner of treatment. The work is consid- 
ered to be very valuable and very well 
done indeed. 

In 1902, the publishing board received 
from Andrew Carnegie a fund of $100,- 
000, the income of which is to be used 
for helping the work of the board. The 
board will send upon application a list 
of its publications, both books and cards. 
The card publications include: 1) Cards 
for 250 current periodicals. Subscrip- 
tions may begin at any time, but back 
cards can not be supplied. 

2 Cards for various periodical sets, as 
Johns Hopkins university studies.* 

3 Annotated cards for current books 
on English history, 1897. 

4 Cards for bibliographical serials, 
21 indexed. 

The Library of congress began to 
print catalog cards in June, 1898. It 


*Vhis particular serial now transferred to Library of 
congress. 
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has printed cards for all books received 
since that time, and also for such of its 
old books as have been reached in the 
process of reclassifying the Library of 
congress. Libraries can secure any of 
these cards. Any library may learn 
what classes of books in the Library of 
congress have been carded by making 
application to the Library of congress, 
catalog division, card section. A hand- 
book of card distribution and bulletins 
willbesent. The handbook contains the 
more permanent information, and the 
bulletins contain new regulations as to 
the work, information as to additions 
to the stock of cards. The first edi- 
tion of the handbook was issued in Sep- 
tember, 1902. Bulletin No. 1 was issued 
July 1, 1902. This bulletin states that 
librarians who wish to order the cards 
intelligently must note carefully all the 
regulations in the handbook and the 
supplementary information contained in 
the bulletins. These regulations are too 
prolix to be stated here. 

The Librarian of congress in his an- 
nual report for the year ending June 30, 
1903, says that at the end of that period 
281 libraries and individuals had sub- 
scribed for the cards. No library had 
withdrawn its subscription or asked to 
have its deposit refunded. Card distri- 
bution work began in November, Igo1. 
June 30, 1903, the number of different 
cards in stock was about 110,000. H.C. 
Hastings, who is in charge of the card 
section, expressed himself as pleased 
with the work that the Library of con- 
gress had accomplished in this line. He 
says: The indications at this stage are 
that the numerous difficulties attendant 
upon the work will be successfully met 
and that the experiment will be success- 
ful from every point of view; that it will 
be a credit to the American library pro- 
fession, the government of the United 
States, and the Library of congress. 

Certain objections are raised against 
printed cards. For example, Miss Clat- 
worthy, of the Dayton (Ohio) public li- 
brary, says, that while the A. L. A. cards 
are good for sets, like the Warner library, 
they are not furnished with subject head- 
ings, nor are they sufficient in quantity, 
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nor prompt in coming, while they do not 
have the alignment or spacing of the 
Library Bureau cards, or of the Library 
of congress cards. She says that the 
Library of congress cards are especially 
valuable for a small library, but thinks 
that large libraries will have trouble in 
getting cards for foreign books. 

The Library of congress cards are of 
good quality, of the standard size, can be 
secured in any quantities, and on most 
subjects. Moreover; as more of the 
books inthe Library of congress are cata- 
loged the greater will be the stock of 
cards at the disposal of the libraries of 
the country. 

Now~*as the Library of congress is 
the largest library in the country, and Is 
growing most rapidly, it has the best 
resources at hand for cataloging sys- 
tematically and accurately. The search 
for authors, dates, and other biblio- 
graphical data can be made there more 
easily and completely than anywhere 
else, and when these data are found they 
are at once ready for the use of all sub- 
scribing libraries, thus saving them many 
weary hours of search. The Library of 
congress is therefore in the best position 
of any library in the country for under- 
taking this work of cataloging. 

I have here the five sets of printed 
cards which were sent tothe libraries of 
the country in order to get an expression 
of opinion as to the best form of author 
heading of the cards for U.S.documents. 
Three forms are given. Each library to 
which the cards are sent is requested to 
state its own first, second and third 
choice. The three forms are: 

A. The A. L. A. method. 
B. The Library of congress method. 
C. The Supt. of documents method. 
E. g. A. U.S. House. Committee on 
coinage, weights, and meas- 
ures. 
B. U.S. House. Committee on 
coinage, etc. 
C. U.S. Coinage, weights, and 
measures, Committee on 
( House). 

In the catalog the arrangement ac- 
cording to A is U. S., then House, then 
Committee, then Coinage; while the 
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arrangement according to B and C is 
U. S., then Coinage. 

Printed cards are more legible and 
contain more information, without con- 
fusing the reader, than any other card, 
whether manuscript or typewritten. 
This means in the aggregate a great 
saving of time on the part of the public. 

Some have feared that the work of the 
cataloger would be gone, but this fear is 
without foundation. There is plenty of 
other work which can be done for the 
guidance and help of the readers. Any 
librarian soon discovers how many things 
he would like to do to advance the effi- 
ciency of his library, but can not do for 
lack of time. The locomotive, the tele- 
graph and the telephone save a wonder- 
ful amount of time, yet the time and 
energy thus saved is at once demanded 
in other ways in the growing complex- 
ity of modern life. Thesame principles 
apply to library work. 


Proposed Changes in Printed Cata- 
log Cards 


Report of O. L. A. committee 


After correspondence with 184 libra- 
ries in 21 states and with all the active 
library commissions, the committee has 
worked out the following suggestions 
for printed cards to secure desirable and 
adequate cataloging for small libraries. 

The appeal of these libraries seems to 
be especially for closer subject work, 
moreanalytic subjects, descriptive notes, 
classification numbers, and less technical 
matter on face of cards. While the 
larger and reference libraries may wish 
to build up a bibliographically full and 
exact catalog, it is felt that such mate- 
rial is confusing as well as meaningless 
to the average public library users, and 
its place should much rather give way 
to information, on the face of the card, 
more enlightening as to the subject mat- 
ter of the book. The entry name is left 
in the same form for all libraries in 
order that the two styles of card may 
be used together without destroying the 
alphabet, which is the most essential 
uniformity demanded. 
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Suggestions 


I. That printed catalog cards be issued, spe- 
cially adapted to the needs of small public libra- 
ries, changes from the present cards to be as 
follows: : 


a. Those making the face of the card simpler 
and clearer ae the use of the public, viz. 

I. Omit repetition of author’s name in title, 
except where entry surname differs from 
the title-page name. 

Shorter imprint: One place and one pub- 
lisher (which shall be the original); date to 
express actual edition, not mere printing. 

Bibliographical details confined strictly to 
those which reveal the value of the book for 
the average reader’s use rather than mere 
book-makeup, viz., retain: 

Main paging only; 

Illustrations in their various forms; 

br map 

Edition (not meaning re-issue or re-print); 

Note: In fiction discard all bibliographic 

details, to allow same card to be used for 
all duplicates not of same edition. 

Subject headings and other catalog aids 
removed from face of card and placed on 
reverse, except in cases where they can be 
confined to 13¢ cm. from bottom of card. 

Punctuation of title to follow logical mean- 
ing of same rather than its division on title- 

age. 

For the benefit of those who typewrite 
headings and call numbers, entry line to be 
printed two typewriter spaces from top of 

card, to facilitate use of the machine without 
re- adjustment. Also, the vertical alignment 
of author and title to correspond with the 
vertical alignments of the standard L. B. 
ruled catalog card. 
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b. Those providing full aid to the cataloger 
and opening up contents of books, viz.: 

Subject headings suggested for all books. 

D. C. and E..C. numbers to be indicated. 

Subject headings to be suggested for ana- 
lytic material (policy to be decided upon, 
but to include essays, collections, critical 
and biographical sketches, unexpected ana- 
lyticals and all other good material not 
naturally looked for under the book subject.) 

Descriptive note. showing scope and thesis 
of book, when title is too brief, vague or 
fanciful. 

Fuller contents, viz., Contents given for 
essays,addresses,lectures and miscellaneous 
sketches and for any other books in which 
contents would facilitate analytic work. 
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II. That adapted catalog cards be issued as 
above for all books in the A. L. A. list of 8000v. 
for a small public library, currently supple- 
mented by the New York best book list waa by 
some uniform purchase lists issued frequently 
by the joint library commissions and in general 
use by small libraries. 

III. That a printed list of subject headings be 
issued and kept up to date, these headings to be 
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based upon the legitimate and perennial refer- 
ence calls which small public libraries receive 
from schools, clubs and individual students and 
workers. ‘This list is to be based upon the A. 
L. A. list of subject headings, with new subjects 
since arisen; schemes for sub-divisions of coun- 
tries and larger subjects; geographical and his- 
torical subjects; and necessary cross references. 
These headings to be followed on the adapted 
catalog cards and furnished to subscribing libra- 
ries as a guide to the use of the cards and for 
unifying their subject work. 

IV. That the organization of subject headings 
and decision of policy in regard to analyticals 
and annotations, also supply of copy be done 
through some coéperative effort of libraries al- 
ready in the public library field which are pro- 
ducing satisfactory work in that line. 


V. That some steps be taken for providing 
these adapted cards for the new A. L. A. catalog 
of 8000v. as soon as possible. 


Of the libraries in the circle of the 
committee’s correspondence, 72 inde- 
pendent small libraries (below 30,000 
volumes) and 25 larger or branch libra- 
ries say definitely they will subscribe to 
these adapted cards, and 24 more will 
probably subscribe, at least to some. 
Almost all the remainder favor some of 
the changes, and the few not signifying 
expect, if they are able to adopt any 
printed cards, to subscribe to the ones 
offered as suitable by libraries of larger 
experience. The commissions are ex- 
pressing hearty sympathy and codpera- 
tion with the movement, and, when the 
cards are ready, it is expected they will 
recommend them in their respective 
states and largely increase the number 
of subscribers. 

If the Library of congress will make it 
possible thus to secure full adapted cat- 
aloging for a selected number of books 
apt to be purchased by the average small 
library, it is certain that the number of 
libraries at present subscribing to L. C. 
cards will be, at least, doubled, and 
many little libraries never before or- 
ganized on modern lines can be induced 
to have a catalog. 

The O. L. A. committee is continued, 
to receive correspondence in regard to 
coéperation available for helping carry 
out this plan. Mr Brett of Cleveland 
is added to the committee. 

Linpa M. CLatwortny, Chairman. 
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The Library in Its Relations with 
Scholars and Learned Societies* 


G. S. Josephson, John Crerar library, Chicago 


The large library with rich collections, 
an ample force and a large building is 
not the only one which can give ade- 
quate advice to scholars and investiga- 
tors. A small library, by a judicious 
selection of books, by confining itself to 
a special field, or by selecting one sub- 
ject for specialization, and by analytical 
cataloging, can do better service than a 
much larger one with a miscellaneous 
collection of books, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, on all kinds of subjects, better 
even than one of scholarly character if 
without adequate catalogs. 

The public Itbrary, supported by tax- 
ation, and founded primarily with the 
purpose of serving the public at large 
and offering recreative reading for the 
mass of the people, can, as I said, within 
certain limits serve as a special refer- 
ence library by selecting a particular 
subject for specialization and treating it 
as a special library. It should collect 
the most important books on this sub- 
ject, whether of recent or earlier date, 
whether in English or in other languages, 

-and should particularly endeavor to get 
hold of rare and out of the way books, 
such as ephemeral pamphlets and _ pri- 
vately printed books, including reprints 
from articles in journals not devoted to 
the subject in question. 

No library can get all books on evena 
limited subject; and books on a partic- 
ular subject might be wanted by a 
scholar in a town whose library does not 
collect on it. To meet this demand a 
plan for inter library loans should be 
devised and carried out with all reason- 
able liberality. Some large libraries are 
now doing good service in this line, and 
it is to be hoped that the example not 
less than the service of the Library of 
congress will be fruitful in this respect. 

The theory that a library can fulfill its 
mission by making its resources avail- 
able to those merely who can come to 
it, or as is the case with most so-called 


*Some notes read before the Chicago library club 
March 10, 1904. 
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reference libraries, who can use it at 
such times as it is open, is very debat- 
able, though as yet largely prevailing. 

A library serving the needs of students 
and investigators must be rich in period- 
icals and other serial literature, most of 
the latest results of research being em- 
bodied in articles in journals or papers 
before learned societies rather than in 
independently published monographs. 
The keys to this literature are not many; 
Poole’s index covers only a small part 
of the periodical literature of special 
subjects, and the number of other more 
special indexes of the same kind is not 
large. It would be well for libraries 
that can not lay upa very large stock of 
periodicals to buy the indexes to the 
files of the most important of those 
coming within its special field, even if 
they do not subscribe on the sets them- 
selves, and to shelve them among its 
bibliographies. 

Bibliographies are another class of 
“egpeacpse that libraries naturally must 

uy, and the bibliography of a library’s 
specialty should be particularly well 
represented. Not only this, however, 
but no library which will be used by 
serious students should be unable to 
supply the student in any branch with 
the most important bibliographies in any 
subject, as far as its means will allow. 
Catalogs of other libraries should also 
be collected. 

That a library should be properly 
cataloged no longer needs any empha- 
sis; but it may need emphasizing that a 
library’s specialty should be much more 
fully treated than the rest of its books, 
particularly by analyzing periodicals 
and other collected literature, and to 
some extent chapters of books. 

It is not enough that a library should 
have books and catalogs; questions 
will constantly come up which can not 
be answered by any catalog, no matter 
how full, but only after laborious search 
in a number of indexes and through 
long files of periodicals. The library 
with a specialty should be prepared to 
assist its readers in this respect. It 
should have on its staff an assistant 
familiar with the subject matter not less 


than the literature of the subject in 
which it specializes, and versed in the 
art of bibliographical research. It would 
be perfectly absurd for a library to have 
a department of modern languages in 
charge of a person unfamiliar with the 
methods of linguistics as well as with its 
bibliography. 

As to rooms: a general reading-room 
where any and all can get a part of a 
table large enough for a couple of books 
and ditto elbows is not sufficient. A 
special study room should be provided 
in close proximity to the stack, and 
those who are admitted to it should also 
be given free access to the stacks so as 
to get the books they need without the 
intermediary of an attendant, unless 
desired. When a library building is 
planned provision should be made fora 
lecture room which could be used also 
for the meetings of such societies as 
would avail themselves of the privilege. 

In certain cases a society might make 
the library its headquarters and the li- 
brary might undertake to house its col- 
lection of books and other property. It 
would be advantageous to the library to 
invite codperation in this respect with a 
society which receives a considerable 
number of periodicals or transactions, 
either through subscription or in ex- 
change for its own publications. By 
such an arrangement the library would 
be relieved from the necessity of sub- 
scribing for’these publications, and 
would be able to use more money for the 
building up of a specialty; the character 
of the society with which the library is 
coéperating would naturally determine 
its selection, as the members would offer 
a constituency of a highly developed 
kind. 

I regard the service to scholars as the 
most important duty of a library; in 
the case of public libraries, however, 
second in importance to its supplying 
wholesome reading for recreation, but 
not at all second in importance to the 
work with children, where the library 
comes dangerously near doing work 
that the school should do, and can do 
better. 
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Tuis is the last number of Pustic LI- 
BRARIES that will be issued until the 
Octobernumber. We hope by that time 
to have full information concerning the 
A. L. A. meeting, which we have not 
been able to secure at this time. 


A protest against the Sea wolf—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from one of the leading librari- 
ansinthe country. It is needless to say 
that the view herein contained must be 
echoed by any one who has tried to read 
the story referred to: 

I wish you would use your influence against 
the Century's continued story by Jack London, 
the Sea wolf. It is a brutal story, reads like a 
long drawn out case of prize fight, and how they 
ever accepted it is more thanI can see. My 
assistant and I have been led on, not by anything 
redeeming about it, not by any strength in it, 
but with the hope that it would get by the stage 
of rawhead and bloody bones, but it does not 
seem likely, so we have both dropped it. As a 
book, it does not deserve shelf room in any li- 
brary, great or small. There is no occasion for 
a reinfliction of piratical details in this day and 
age. 

Interesting reports of meetings—In spite 
of the fact that only a few days agoa 
reader of PuBLic LIBRARIES remarked 
that he liked its editorials, because they 
were so free from advice, there seems to 
be occasion to advise a bit in regard to 
the writing of reports of library meet- 
ings. There is at hand a report of a 
recent meeting in New York, which is 
little more than a statement in detail 
that a program was carried into effect. 
When it is stated that a certain subject 
was presented in a clear, practical way 
by Miss Johnson, and was followed by 
an animated discussion of its strongest 
points in which Mr Smith, Mr Brown and 
others took part, nothing of sufficient 
general interest to warrant printing 
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it has been said. One naturally won- 
ders what Miss Johnson said, and if Mr 
Brown agreed with her; but nothing in 
the report gives the desired information. 
If at another point it is stated that Miss 
Jones showed what could be done for 
children in a very small library, it net- 
tles a reader not to have even a hint of 
what she showed. A very interesting 
paper by a person not usually known as 
interesting, excites some doubt as to the 
value of the report, when it may be very 
true that on that particular occasion he 
really said something worth while. 
When a man gives “many interesting 
facts from his long experience,” it is only 
fair to state a few of them so that one 
may be repaid for reading about them. 

So, in view of all these things as was 
remarked before, it seems advisable to 
suggest to the writers of reports of pro- 
ceedings that they tell a few of the in- 
teresting things that are said on the 
occasions referred to, even if it is neces- 
sary to condense them, but do not tan- 
talize an interested reader by saying 
there was something good said, without 
telling what it was. 


Library hours—There seems to be a 
gradual increase in the number of hours 
in which the public may have access to 
the library, judging by the schedule 
given in a number of reports. In a 
large number the hours of access to the 
reference room in the evening particu- 
larly have been increased. There is 
also an increasing numberof small libra- 
ries kept open on Sunday. This is emi- 
nently right and proper, but it also gives 
rise to the statement that it is neither 
right nor proper that this should be 
done at the expense of the library force 
either in time which is needed for re- 
quired rest, or in increased service with- 
out additional remuneration. There is 
evidence in some of the reports that this 
has been done. There is so much that 
is alluring in personal work in a library, 
that many times an attendant fails to be 
rational in serving the public. That is 
service that should be paid for and is 
amply paid for in most cases, educa- 
tional work such as that in schools and 
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libraries forming distinct exceptions to 
a general rule. 

In regard to Sunday opening, there is 
still another side. In one report, it is 
stated that the library is open from three 
to five in the afternoon. It would seem 
that it was hardly worth while to set the 
machinery in motion for that length of 
time, particularly in winter If suffi- 
cient interest is aroused to open at all 
surely four hours would be short enough 
in which to measure results. 

In these things, as in many other li- 
brary ideas, it is well to bear in mind the 
old maxim: If one has not a good rea- 
son fpr doing a thing, he has one good 
reason for letting it alone. 

The work of the modern public library— 
One of the best things in print on the 
work of the modern public library is an 
article under that title in the June num- 
ber of the American review of reviews, 
by H. L. Elmendorf, librarian of the 
Buffalo public library. It is an account 
of the work done in that library. It 
gives a history of the library and reviews 
the methods, plans, purposes, and re- 
sults attained under its present adminis- 
tration. Of special interest and value 
is what Mr Elmendorf has to say of the 
open-shelf system, the public school li- 
braries, branch libraries, and traveling 
libraries to various departments and in- 
stitutions within the city of Buffalo. 

Worthy of special notice is what Mr 
Elmendorf says of the loss of books 
from the open shelves: 

The question is always. asked, and 
may as well be answered: Do you not 
lose books under this system? We cer- 
tainly do, but very few—less than I to 
5000 of circulation. The board of di- 
rectors and library authorities have long 
ago lost the fetish idea in regard to 
books, easily replaceable and worth just 
the money it will cost to replace them. 
The money loss is many times made up 
by the saving in attendants’ salaries, as 
it costs about one-third as much to cir- 
culate books in this way as under the 
old system. Neither the loss nor the 
saving is to be taken into account as 
compared with the pleasure and profit 
of the many who enjoy these privileges, 
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and who, collectively, pay the pittance 
of loss. 

To those who are looking for an illus- 
tration of the best in practical library 
work the article will greatly reward its 
reading. 

One of the causes of success—The follow- 
ing extract from aletter from Mr Hodges 
of Cincinnati, is an index to the library 
spirit which so largely pervades the 
Cincinnati public library, making it one 
of the best public libraries in the country: 

I have been giving a series of talks 
to the children, illustrating the talks 
with magic lantern pictures. The work 
has been experimental and I do not 
know what will be its final development. 
It has not been my purpose to dwell 
upon the history of the countries, but 
rather to display pictures that the chil- 
dren might see with their own eyes, to 
some extent, as they could if actually 
visiting the spots described. The talks 
have been very filmy—little more than 
what might be brought out if one were 
walking through new streets accom- 
panied by two boys or girls of ten or 
fourteen years of age. Perhaps the 
Atlantic voyage has developed in my 
hands further than any of the other 
talks. I want very much to touch in 
some way leading strings which will 
bring the young folks to histories or 
books of description and travel, which 
they might otherwise ignore. Whether 
I have succeeded in this or not, I can 
not say. The minor mysteries of cata- 
loging are explained by means of suit- 
able slides. 

All this is not sent to you for publica- 
tion but in apology for not having 
written to you earlier. I am giving the 
matter considerable thought, if that 
confused mental condition in which we 
are when we do not quite grasp the so- 
lution of a problem, can be called 
thought. 

In the midst of a busy career at the 
head of a large library, reaching out in 
every direction, with all sorts of prob- 
lems to meet, met, and solved, this gen- 
uine interest in the children’s depart- 
ment as evidenced by this letter, is 
remarkable. 
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The Use of Library Bulletins* 


Ella F. Corwin, Michigan state library, 
Lansing 


The bulletins issued by some of our 
larger libraries are of inestimable value, 
and are so generously distributed that 
no small library need be without them. 
Not every library can afford to print its 
own bulletins, however desirable it might 
be to do so, but itcan make use of those 
issued by other libraries. 

The primary purpose of these publi- 
cations is to keep the patrons of the 
library informed as to the monthly or 
quarterly accessions to the library, but 
other features have been added to some 
of them and a wealth of valuable infor- 
mation is thus periodically sent out to 
the library world which may be had for 
the asking, thanks to the courtesy of the 
publishers, or by paying a small sum to 
cover postage. 

There are several ways in which a li- 
brarian can make use of these bulletins:_ 
1) They are great aids in the selection 
of books for purchase. 2) They serve as 
a guide to the inexperienced classifier 
and cataloger, who in almost all of our 
small libraries is also the librarian. The 
lists of books contained in the bulletins 
are generally classified according to the 
decimal system. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the Scranton (Pa.) public library 
bulletin, a subject as well as an author 
list isgiven. Someof these lists contain 
annotations which add much to their 
value. 3) They furnish reading-lists on 
many different subjects. The Salem 
public library bulletin recently con- 
tained a reading-list on the Far eastern 
question, one from the Scranton public 
library a reference list for school read- 
ing, one from the Iowa library commis- 
sion, 50 school and college stories for 
young ge ee one number of the Bul- 
letin of bibliography, Best editions of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. To have these 
lists ready for quick reference, it is nec- 
essary to index them, which takes time 
of course, but their usefulness is enough 
increased thereby to more than com- 
pensate for the time it takes. The call 
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numbers of the library should also be 
added to the books which the library 
contains 

While it is difficult to say which of the 
bulletins are of the most assistance to a 
small library, I will endeavor to point 
out the good features of a few of them. 

The monthly bulletin of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg contains a classified, 
annotated list of accessions, reviews of 
recent books, and a reading-list of im- 
portance and value. The bulletin. for 
March, 1904, contained stories of Ed- 
ward III]. of England, and the Black 
Prince. This list is also carefully an- 
notated. This precious little pamphlet 
is available to all libraries for the modest 
sum of 25 cents a year. 

One of the first libraries to send out 
periodical bulletins was the Public li- 
brary of Salem, Mass. Their bulletin 
has been very generously distributed and 
I think few libraries are unacquainted 
with it. It is published monthly and 
contains classified lists of accessions 
and reading-lists. A subscription price 
of 25 cents is now charged for copies 
sent by mail. 

The coéperative bulletin of the Brook- 
lyn public library and the Pratt institute 
contains classified lists of accessions and 
is, 1 think, distributed without charge. 
A subject index of vol. I has just been 
published, and a copy may be had for 25 
cents. By means of this index any one 
can find what books on a given subject 
were added to the library from Decem- 
ber, 1901, to July, 1902. 

The Scranton public library bulletin, 
already referred to, is very carefully made 
and would be of great use to any library. 

The coéperative bulletin of the Provi- 
dence public libraries, which is furnished 
to all subscribers for 25 cents a year, 
contains a classified list of accessions to 
the Providence libraries. 

The Wilmington institute free library 
sends out, at a price of 25 cents a year, an 
annotated classified list of its monthly 
additions. 

The Millicent library of Fairhaven, 
Mass. prints an annotated, classified 
monthly bulletin. 

The bulletin of the Osterhout free 
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library of Wilkesbarre, Pa., which is 
mailed to any address at 50 cents a year, 
contains a classified list of accessions, 
with an occasional annotation, which is 
always helpful and to the point. Read- 
ing-lists which contain magazine refer- 
ences are a feature of this excellent 
bulletin. The publication for April, 
1904, contains a selected reading-list on 
the far east. 

The St Louis public library bulletin is 
one of the best published. It prints on 
the first page the regulations of the li- 
brary, and makes suggestions to bor- 
rowers which other libraries might do 
weld to follow. For instance, If you do 
not see what you want, ask for it; but 
don’t go away unsatisfied. Also, The 
library will be very glad to compile read- 
ing-lists for clubs, reading circles, etc., 
when desired. 

This bulletin is classified and care- 
fully annotated. It also has special 
reading-lists. The one for April, 1904, 
is on Books for out-of-doors. 

The Detroit public library issues a 
monthly, which contains the accessions 
to the library, classified according to the 
Dewey system. 

The following libraries issue valuable 
bulletins: San Francisco public, New 
York public, New Bedford, Mass., Hel- 
ena, Mont., Jersey City, N.J., Minneap- 
olis public, Haverhill, Mass., Brookline, 
Mass., Denver public, Cincinnati public, 
Boston public. 

I have left until the last, but by no 
means because they are the least, the 
various bulletins issued by the different 
library commissions. 

The Iowa library commission began in 
January, IgOl, to issue a quarterly bul- 
letin. These bulletins contain the gen- 
eral library news of the state, informa- 
tion as to the library laws, and articles 
on every conceivable subject which may 
be helpful to the librarians of any li- 
brary in Iowa, small or large; and, if for 
lowa, of course for other states. There 
are articles on Book selection, on Things 
every one should know, Use and value 
of pictures in a library, Obligations of 
citizens to the public library, Library 
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buildings, etc., and frequently anno- 
tated bibliographies are published. 

The New Hampshire public libraries 
bulletin, published by the State library, 
is a valuable periodical in the nature of 
a library journal. It contains helpful 
articles on all branches of library work 
usually by writers of recognized ability 
in the library profession. It also occa- 
sionally publishes bibliographies. Of 
course this publication is intended for 
use in the New Hampshire libraries, and 
is published with them only in mind; 
but any library outside of New Hamp- . 
shire which can secure it, will add a 
valuable periodical to its list of library 
publications. 

Many good bulletins have been issued 
by the Wisconsin library commission, but 
they have been issued so irregularly and 
in such different forms that they can not 
be spoken of as a whole. The reading- 
lists issued by this commission on birth- 
daysand anniversaries are especially fine. 
The lists of books for purchase by the 
small libraries are the best help of that 
kind published. 

In connection with this subject, let me 
call your attention to the Bulletin of 
bibliography issued by the Boston Book 
Company. Do not be without it, if you 
can possibly get it. It costs nothing, 
but it is issued as an advertising medium 
for the Boston Book Company and is 
sent to customers, or to those who are 
likely to become customers of that com- 
pany. Each number is invaluable and 
contains excellent, annotated bibliogra- 
phies. The corrections to Poole’s index 
which it has published are of much im- 
portance, and its lists of births and 
deaths in the Periodical world are almost 
a necessity to the librarian with along 
periodical list to look after. A quar- 
terly index to library reference lists is 
now being published. The number for 
April, 1904, contains an index to the 
articles in the Bibliographer and Book- 
lore. Although these magazines are in- 
dexed in Poole, the work is not nearly 
so thoroughly done as in this number of 
the Bulletin of bibliography. 

You will notice in the list that I give 
but one Michigan library is represented. 
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Would it not bea good plan for our as- 
sociation to undertake the publication 
of a periodical bulletin? I donot know 
that such a publication has ever been 
considered by the association, but I be- 
lieve it would be practicable. I would 
think that the nature of the bulletin 
should be the printing of lists of books 
on special subjects, with perhaps short 
reviews of new books which it would be 
desirable to add to a library. Anno- 
tated lists would be desirable if they 
were well made, but annotations made 
by persons who know nothing of the 
subject on which a book is written, and 
less of the book itself, are worse than 
worthless. Occasional articles on what 
books not to buy as well as what to buy, 
on editions and translations, book bind- 
ings, etc., would be helpful; and could 
we not sometimes appropriate some of 
the good reading-lists as well as good 
suggestions made in the bulletins about 
which I have told you? Their generous 
publishers would consent, I am sure. I 
believe that such a publication might be 
of material help to the smaller libraries 
in the state, and it probably would not 
be unwelcome to the large ones. Per- 
haps it would be too expensive to pub- 
lish monthly, but could not one be pub- 
lished quarterly, at a small subscription 
of from 25tos5ocents? Mr Moulton, of 
the Brockton (Mass.) public library, in 
speaking of the expense of issuing peri- 
odical bulletins, says: No rule can be 
given about the cost, that being regu- 
lated by local conditions. It ranges 
from $9.25 for an issue of 500 copies of 
a bulletin of four pages to $40 for 2500 
copies of a 30-page bulletin. The aver- 
age cost per page is about $2.50, and 
the average whole cost ranges from $18 
to $30 for issues of 2000 to 3000 copies 
of a four-page bulletin, with about 50 
titles to the page and no annotations. 


The Catholic literary index of the 
Catholic review of reviews, is intended as 
an important part of that periodical, 
and forms a guide to the contents of a 
large number of Catholic magazines. It 
is meant to supply the needs of those 
who wish to study subjects from the 
Catholic standpoint. 


Reading Matter for the Blind 


It may not be generally known that 
the following bill was passed at the last 
session of congress: 

[PusLtic—No. 171.] 

An Act To promote the circulation of reading 
matter among the blind. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
books, pamphlets, and other reading 
matter in raised characters for the use 
of the blind, whether prepared by hand 
or printed, in single volumes, not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds in weight, or in 
packages, not exceeding four pounds in 
weight, and containing no advertising 
or other matter whatever, unsealed and 
when sent by public institutions for the 
blind, or by any public libraries, as a 
loan to blind readers, or when returned 
by the latter to such institutions or pub- 
lic libraries, shall be transmitted in the 
United States mails free of postage, and 
under such regulations as the Postmas- 
ter-General may prescribe. 

Approved, April 27, 1904. 

The postmaster-general has not yet 
madearrangements, but will dososhortly, 
and then libraries will have a new op- 
portunity to extend their service where 
it is greatly needed and desired. 

Miss Giffin, in charge of reading-room 
for the blind in Library of congress, 
would be glad to secure a complete list 
of the public libraries that make any 
provision for reading for the blind, 
either independently or in codperation 
with another organization. Libraries 
interested in any measure in this work 
are requested to send their names and 
the extent of their activities to Etta 
Josselyn Giffin, Reading-room for the 
blind, Library of congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Library for the blind 

As is well known, the legislature of 
New York annually appropriates $1000 
for printing new literature for the blind. 
This sum will print about five books, 25 
copies of each. Those copies which are 
not needed in the State library for the 
blind are sold to individuals and other 
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institutions, the proceeds being used to 
further increase the efficiency of the 
library. Nina E. Rhoades has also con- 
tributed the printing of a new book. 

This year the following books have 
been put in New York point and can be 
had at the prices quoted: 

Optimism, an essay, by Helen Kel- 
ler, 50c. per copy. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz, $1 
per copy. 

Bar sinister, by R. H. Davis, 75c. per 
copy. 

Paolo and Francesca, by Stephen 
Philipps, 85c. per copy. 

Fisherman’s luck, by 
Dyke, $3 per copy. 

Treasure island, by R. L. Steven- 
son, $3.50 per copy. 

In addition to these books now for 
the first time available in raised print, 
about 125 volumes in Moon type and in 
New York point were recently purchased 
by the library. There have also been 
many gifts from the Xavier free publi- 
cation society. 


Henry Van 
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The following list was made totry an 
experiment in developing a taste for 
reading among Indian children in the 
settlements on the New York reserva- 
tions. These children are all in the 
grammar grades and the books are de- 
signed for those in the 4th and 5th 
reader. Their teachers tell us that 
myths appeal to them strongly, and also 
books about animals and nature, spe- 
cially those well illustrated. They think 
that biography, specially of self-made 
men, will be appreciated. Their char- 
acter and environment are so different 
from ordinary children that it is an in- 
teresting experiment to determine what 
books will attract them most. We 
should be glad of suggestions from any 
one who has experimented with reading 
for the young Indians. 

MetviL Dewey. 


Traveling library for boys in Indian 
schools 25v. 


Brooks, E.S. Century book for young Amer- 
icans. Century $1.50. 
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Bull, J.B. Fridjof Nansen. Heath 30c. 

Carpenter, F.G. North America. Amer. bk. 
co. 60c. (Carpenter's geog. readers.) 

Chase, A. & Clow, E. Stories of industry, v. 1. 
Educ. pub. co. bds. 4oc. cl. 6o0c. 

Compton, Margaret. Snow bird and water ti- 
ger. Dodd $1.50. 


Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Heath soc. 
(Heath’s Home and school cl.) 
Diaz, Mrs A. M. Polly Cologne. Lathrop. 


Du Chaillu, P. B. Land of the long night. 
Scribner $2. 

Eggleston, Edward. First book in American 
history. Amer. bk. co. 60c. 

Grimm, J. L. K. & W. K. Household stories. 

Macmillan $2. 

Excellent translation and Walter Crane's il- 
lustrations make this edition specially desira- 
ble. A good cheap edition is published by 
Houghton, Riverside lit. ser. no. 107-8, 2 pts. 
paper each I5c net; I v. linen goc net. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The wonder book. 

Houghton $3. 

Most desirable edition because of attractive 
type and colored illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Well printed cheap editions published by 
Houghton are Riverside lit.ser. no. 17-18, 2 pts. 
paper each Isc net; 1 v. linen 4oc net, and Lit- 
tle classics $1. 

Jewett,S.O. Play days. Houghton. 

Kipling, Rudyard. The jungle book. Century 
$1.50. 

La oa Francis. The middle five. Small 

$1.25. 


Lang, Andrew. Red true story book. Long- 
mans $2. 

Lodge, H. C. & Roosevelt, Theodore. "Hero 
tales from American history. Century 


$1.50. 
Long, W. J. Secrets of the wood. Ginn 6oc. 
Munroe, Kirk. Flamingo feather. Harper 6oc. 
Seelyee, Eliz. (Eggleston.) Story of Washing- 
ton. Appleton $1 75. 
Seton-Thompson, Ernest. Wild 
have known. Scribner $2. 
Stowe, Mrs H. B. Queer little people. Hough- 
ton $1.25. 
Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's travels. Heath 30c. 
(Heath’s home and school classics.) 
Taylor, Bayard.. Boys of other countries. Put- 
nam $1.50. 
True, J. P. Theiron star. Little $1.50. 
Whittier, J.G. comp. Child life. Houghton $z, 


animals [ 


The Educational review has issued an 
analytical index to the first 25v. of that 
periodical. 

Inasmuch as the Educational review 
for twelve years past has contained a 
large proportion of the most important 
contributions to educational literature, 
this index will be found almost invalu- 
able to teachers and students. 
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A. L. A. St Louis Conference 


Eastern party travel plans and expenses 


Going 
Leave Boston (Fall a boat) 
Thursday, Oct. 1 6.00 p. m. 
Leave New York BS "& OLR. R.) 
Friday, Oct. 14 8.00 a. m. 
Leave Phila. (B. & O. R. R.) Fri- 
day, Oct. 14, 10.27 a.m. 


(Stop 2-3 hours in asbtiithe, ) 
Leave Washington (Special Pull- 
man train) Friday, Oct. 14, about 5.00 p. m. 
Breakfast at Cincinnati Oct. 15. 
Arrive St Louis B. & O.S.W. R.R. 


Saturday, Oct. 15, . 6.00 p. m, 
Sunday, Oct. 16, day of rest. 
A. L. A. Conference, Oct. 17 to 22, 
one session each day. 
Returning 
Leave St Louis Sunday, Oct. 23, 
about g.00 a. m. 
Arrive Chicago Sunday, Oct. 23, 
about 5.00 p. m. 
Leave Chicago (Mich. Cent. R, R) 
Monday, Oct. 24 5.20 p.m. 
Arrive Albany (N. v ‘Central R.R ) 
Tuesday, Oct.25 . 4.40 p.m. 
Arrive New York (N.Y.Cent. R. R. ) 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, . 8.00 p.m. 
Arrive Boston (B. & O. R. R. ) 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, R 9.03 p.m. 


Probable expense of the trip 
En route going and returning 
New York Boston 


R. R. fare to St Louis and return $30.35 $34.33 
Half stateroom er $1, inside 





soc) . . 50 

Double Pullman berth Washing: 
ton to St Louis ; 5.cO 5.00 
Hotel room Chicago, Oct. 23, 1.50 1.50 

Double Pullman berth from’ Chi- 
cago. 5.00 6.00 

Meals going and returning, esti- 
mated ; - 8.00 8.50 
Totals, $49.85 $55.83 

At St Louis 


(Inside inn is headquarters.) 

Eight days at Inside inn, two in room, from 
$1 50 per day each person (reserve room in ad- 
vance.) This includes daily admission to fair 
grounds. 

Meals seven and two-thirds days estimated 
at $1.75 per day. (Breakfast 5oc, lunch soc, 
dinner 75c.) 

All intending to go to the conference from 
the east should notify the undersigned as soon 
as possible, whether they intend to join above 
personally conducted party or not. 

FREDERICK W. Faxon, 
Chairman travel committee, 
108 Glenway st , New Dorchester, Mass. 


Book Buying 


Bulletin No. 5 of the A. L. A. committee on 
book prices 


Small libraries can buy at auction to 
great advantage. Of course not recent 
books; but the older ones of high class. 
Begin with those in New York and 
Boston. Write to Anderson Auction 
Co., No. 5 West 29th st., New York, and 
C. F. Libbie & Co., 646 Washington st., 
Boston, Mass., asking them to send you 
the catalogs issued by them covering the 
fields in which you are interested, stating 
that it is your purpose to begin buying 
books at auction and offering to pay for 
the catalogs if they can not send them 
without charge. When a catalog is re- 
ceived, check at once such titles as you 
wish to buy. Examine these titles care- 
fully to identify editions, decide what 
prices the library can afford to pay, and 
send in your bids. One can offer from 
one-third to one-half of the published 
price for ordinary items and get excel- 
lent returns. 

Write a letter about as follows: 

Dear Sir:— Please execute for me at 
your auction sale on (date) catalog 
No. the following bids: lot 235 
Shakespeare, 6 volumes at 40 cents, lot 
433 Hawthorne, 12 volumes at 65 cents. 

( Signature.) 

Lot 235 in this case would cost you 
$2.40, as bids and sales are always made 
on single volumes in each lot. The 
auctioneer executes such orders without 
charge. The best time in the year for 
auction bargains is May. 

Every library, however small, ought 
to possess a few of the best book-lists 
to aid in book-buying. All the books 
listed below are indispensable. Every 
community should have at hand infor- 
mation about all books in print, new 
and old, on any subject. ften it is 
wiser to buy the old and tried book than 
the new, unknown one. These book- 
lists, especially No. 10, tell all about the 
best books. We designate those most 
needed, if funds for the purchase of all 
are not available, with a star. 

1. *Publisher’s weekly, $3 per year. 
Lists all American books and many 
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English. 2. *Publisher’s trade list an- 
nual, with combined index, 2v., $8. All 
American and many English publishers’ 
catalogs, with alphabetical index. 3. 
Annual American catalog, triennial cu- 
mulation, $4. American, and some Eng- 
lish books. 4. American catalog, 5 
yearly cumulation of the annual, $15. 
(For all the above, address 298 Broad- 
way, New York City.) 

5. English catalog (annual), $1.50. 
English books of the year. 6. Same, 
triennial cumulation, $7.50. 7. Publish- 
er’s circular, weekly, $2.75. These three 
by Sampson, Low, London _ 8. Refer- 
ence catalog (English), known as Whit- 
ake?’s, $3.50. (Whitaker, London.) Like 
American trade-list annual above. 9. 
*U. S. catalog, $10. All books in print 
in English, by author, subject and title; 
a dictionary of all books. 10. Monthly 
cumulative book index, $2.00. (Both 
by Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Minn) 11. 
*Sonnenschein. Reader’s guide, 2v., 
$14. «Sonnenschein, London.) Lists 
the best books, about 80,000 vols. on all 
subjects by classes with indexes. Very 
valuable. 

A discount of Io per cent is given on 
most of these. 

Address inquiries and suggestions to 
any member of the committee: Arthur 
E. Bostwick, chairman, N. Y. public li- 
brary, 226 West 42nd st.; John Cotton 
Dana, Newark (N.J.) free public library; 
Bernard C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt free li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 


A Primer of library practice for junior 
assistants is the title of a volume re- 
cently published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
for Geo. E. Roebuck and Wm. B.Thorne. 
It is a history and commentary on the 
progress of library work in England, 
and a setting forth of various systems of 
library methods. There is much good 
material in the little volume, much val- 
uable advice given to the assistant, but 
there is an appreciation of the printed 
catalog, indicators, ledgers for charging 
books and the like, which seems a little 
undue toan American. The reading-list 
on library practice is a specially good 
one. though not complete. 
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A letter from Miss Stearns, Wiscon- 
sin library visitor, in response to an 
inquiry concerning the Book wagon, 
gives the following: 


Next October, a plan which I have long had 
in mind will be carried out in Dunn county, the 
home of the Stout system of traveling libraries, 
I have just visited every station in the county, 
having drive 369 miles. Although there are 
over 30 Stations in the county, many of the 
farmers are obliged to go quite a distance for 
books. During the past winter - the most severe 
known in years - the circulation was not as large 
as usual in many places owing to the hardships 
experienced in securing the books. To remedy 
this difficulty, and to make it possible for every 
family in the county to be supplied with good 
books, I propose to start out next October or 
Novemb:r with a book wagon. specially con- 
structed to hold several hundred volumes, which 
will be issued to the farmer-folk along the way, 
the idea being to have the people select that 
which they prefer from the collection. The 
wagon will be supp'ied with a wide variety of 
subjects — particularly Fg topics of current 
interest —and a so a goodly supp y of children’s 
books. Rural mail delivery has made it pos- 
sib!e for the farmers to take daily papers, with 
the result that books on topics of the day are 
most called for in the scevating libraries, nowa- 
days. Where systems of traveling libraries are 
established to which no new books are added 
from time to time, this lack is keenly felt and 
the book wagon will supply theremedy. Neigh- 
bors will exchange with neighbors, thus giving 
each family quite a range of reading. The books 
will be gathered up in the spring and the results 
summarized for publication. Another feature 
of the book wagon will be a display of sample 
copies of the best magazines, such as Country 
life in America, Worlds work, McClure’s, 
Youth’s companion, St Nicholas, etc.—subscrip- 
tions being taken at the lowest club rates. 

The Tainter memorial library at Menomonee, 
the headquarters of the Stout traveling libra- 
ries, is free to the entire county, and it is from 
this library that the supply for the book wagon 
will be drawn. Very truly yours, 

L. E. STEARNS. 


The most beautiful volume in the 
Congressional library at Washington is 
a Bible which was transcribed on parch- 
ment by a monk in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The general lettering is in the 
German text. Each letter is perfect, 
and there is not a scratch or blot from 
lid to lid. Each chapter begins with a 
large illuminated letter, in which is 
drawn the figure of a saint, some inci- 
dent in whose life the chapter tells. 
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Ohio Library Association 
Proceedings of the Findlay meeting 


The tenth annual meeting of the O. 
L. A. was held at Findlay, May 24-26. 
The attendance, while not as large as 
usual, represented 29 towns and 36 libra- 
ries. 

Tuesday evening, May 24, the asso- 
ciation was tendered a reception by the 
citizens of Findlay, at the Adams club 
rooms. The welcome was most cordial 
and the evening altogether delightful. 

The conference opened Wednesday 
morning at 9.30. Mayor Metcalf wel- 
comed the association to Findlay in a 
happy address. W. T. Porter of Cin- 
cinnati responded, expressing the appre- 
ciation of the association for the wel- 
come extended. Then followed the 
annual address of the president, Linda 
A. Eastman. The theme of the presi- 
dent’s address was The activities of a 
state library association. The growth of 
the association during the I0 years of its 
existence was briefly outlined. The as- 
sociation having grown to Io times the 
number of charter members, a change in 
the method of procedure seems advis- 
able. The interests of the organization 
and development of the work would be 
increased by a more permanent and 
deliberative overseeing body than the 
executive board, composed of officers 
changing every year. Increased effort 
on the part of the individual members 
looking to the appointment of a library 
organizer would undoubtedly augment 
the work of the legislative committee 
along that line. The need of by-laws 
defining the scope and duties of the 
various committees was shown. The 
president recommended that the stand- 
ing committees be working bodies, not 
merely reporting on conditions, but 
working toward improving those con- 
ditions. Miss Eastman also advocated a 
change in the policy of choosing a meet- 
ing-place for the annual convention. 

The report of the treasurer showed a 
balance in the treasury, Oct. 6, 1903, 
of $25.74. Receipts during the year, 
$168.50, making a total of $194.24. Ex- 
penditures during the year were $125.92, 





leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$68.32. 

The report of the secretary showed 
that the association now has a member- 
ship of 397. During the year there were 
added 79 new members, 45 of whom 
were from Findlay. The active asso- 
ciate membership was increased from 
I to 22, the club membership to 13, and 
the library membership to 6. 

The report of the committee on li- 
brary extension, made by Mr Hodges, 
showed an increase in activities along 
the lines of traveling, branch and home 
libraries, and also a larger number of 
school deposit libraries and the inaugu- 
ration of work for the blind in Cleve- 
land and Dayton. 

During the year the committee en- 
deavored to awaken interest looking 
toward the establishment of libraries in 
towns at present having no such institu- 
tions. 

The committee on inter-relation of 
libraries, made by Mr Wicoff, reports 
that the State library, under the direc- 
tion of the library commission, has taken 
up the clearing-house feature as the 
same might apply to “duplicate maga- 
zines” held by other libraries, and is 
seeking to facilitate such exchanges as 
may be found practicable. 

The State library is endeavoring to 
equip itself to supply to public libraries 
throughout the state such books as may 
be in demand for only occasional use, and 
with this end in view has sent out requests 
to thelocal libraries for lists of such books 
as they will probably need during the 
coming year. 

The report also emphasized the need 
of a library organizer, to assist the libra- 
rians of the small libraries in methods 
and systems of work for their constitu- 
ents. 

Committee on relation of libraries and 
schools, made by Mr Orr, confined its 
report to actual experiments and prac- 
tical work done in Columbus, Dayton, 
and Cleveland, as shown by the reports 
of those libraries. 

The committee on legislation, through 
Mr Brett, reported that the bill to secure 
a library organizer for the state failed in 
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passing. The legislature did not under- 
stand what it meant and Mr Brett urged 
everyone interested to help in passing 
the bill next time. 

Mr Love, chairman of the necrology 
committee, reported the death of three 
of the association members during the 
year and paid a glowing tribute to each 
of them. Those who have died since 
the last meeting was held at Elyria are: 
Harriet E. Garritson, Cincinnati; Sarah 
Bell Waller, Cincinnati, and AsaS. Bush- 
nell, of Springfield, former governor of 
Ohio. 

The afternoon session opened with 
music by local talent, after which the 
addresses were given. 

Supt. J. W. Zellars, of Findlay public 
schools, read a very spirited paper on 
Practical points in codperation, of which 
the suggestions were the conclusions: 

1 A meeting at the beginning of the 
schoo] year of the library officials, and 
the superintendent and principals of 
the school, for the discussion of subjects 
that would arouse a great interest and 
ally more closely these officials. 

2 A list of such books as would be 
especially helpful and of interest to our 
pupils, furnished for the teachers so that 
they could direct and encourage their 
reading. 

3 A series of papers and discussion 
to the end that a greater interest be 
awakened in the educational value of 
the reading habit. 

4 The press in the form of good edi- 
torials can do much to awaken a higher 
interest in the relation of good books. 

5 Such library hours as to make it 
convenient for pupils to go to the library, 
not only after school, but in the morn- 
ing before school. 

6 A room in the library, especially 
set apart for pupils. 

7 At least two active, interested pub- 
lic schoo] teachers or officials on the li- 
brary board. 

Woman's clubs and libraries 

Miss Havens, of the Cincinnati public 
library, spoke from the standpoint of the 
library as follows: 

It is safe to say that greater effort is 
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systematically put forth by the library 
for the woman's study club than for any 
other one class of its patrons. Inquiries 
sent to 25 libraries throughout the state 
brought replies all to the same effect, 
namely, that from the preparation of 
the program to the end of the club year, 
the resources of the library are placed 
at the disposal of the club and every 
possible aid rendered it. 

Many of the clubs, besides evincing a 
hearty interest in the general welfare of 
the library, give substantial recognition 
in various ways of the library’s services. 
One librarian reports that one club do- 
nates $50 a year for magazines, while 
others supply the reading table with 
certain magazines and make occasional 
donations of money and books. Ta 
another library the clubs have given 
Poole’s index, adding each five vearly 
volume as it is issued. Any standard 
book of reference. such as Larned’s his- 
tory for ready reference, the Warner li- 
brary of the world’s best literature or a 
good encyclopedia would be a valuable 
addition to a library not already pos- 
sessing it. Still other clubs have given 
home libraries, and with more than one 
it is the custom, upon the death of a 
member, to place on the shelves of the 
library some standard work as a memo- 
rial to that member. 

There is one respect in which the 
clubs might help the library to give 
them more effective service, and at the 
same time enable the members todo more 
thorough work, that is, by abolishing the 
miscellaneous program. The home 
education department of the university 
of the state of New York requires not less 
than 10 weeks’ work on the same gen- 
eral subject from the clubs wishing to 
avail themselves of such aids as the uni- 
versity offers in the way of books, maps 
or traveling libraries. This provision is 
made, quoting from the annual report of 
the department, in order to prevent the 
waste of thought and energy common 
in clubs which take up a topic a week 
only to drive it out of mind the next by 
one totally different. The club federa- 
tions could do much to discourage the 
miscellaneous program if they would; 
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and in the state of Iowa, at least, the 
federation is endeavoring to do away 
with it. A list of subjects left with the 
Public library of Cincinnati a few weeks 
since by one of the clubs, as the basis of 
their next season’s study, furnishes a 
good illustration of the variety program. 
It includes the following wholly unre- 
lated topics: Solomon, the Vedas, the 
Roycrofters, Jane Austen, the Vikings, 
Robin Hood, the Cid, Parsees, Thor- 
waldsen, the St Petersburg library, the 
reigning Mikado, Mozart, Swinburn, 
Meredith, the metrical translations of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Romance 
of modern inventions, and William Mor- 
ris. The number of books brought to 
the committee for consultation in the 
preparation of this program was 126. 
As aids in the preparation of the out- 
lines, we have found very helpful the 
Outlines of study issued by the home 
education department of the university 
of the state of New York. These may 
be obtained at a small cost. Helen 
Winslow, Boston, also publishes Out- 
lines for club study, which may be pur- 
chased for 50 cents acopy. Zhe Chau- 
tauquan each month contains a useful 
suggestive program, with references to 
books and recent magazine articles. 
The Bay View magazine, published 
monthly in Detroit, provides a course of 
study covering a whole season’s work. 
In connection with the course, three 
standard up-to-date works on the sub- 
ject, together with the magazine, are 
furnished if desired for the sum of $3.50. 
Any club adopting this method of study 
might, at the end of each season, donate 
the three books to the library, and thus 
in time add materially to its collection. 
As the club work is at present con- 
ducted by the various libraries, much 
duplication is necessarilyinvolved. The 
same subjects are being studied over and 
over again by the different clubs, and 
almost identical lists prepared for them. 
In these days of codperation, some sys- 
tem of exchange should be devised by 
which this duplication might be avoided. 
The large libraries could use each other’s 
lists with little or no alteration, while 
the smaller ones would merely have to 


adapt the references to their more lim- 
ited resources. 

Mrs W. H. Kinder of Findlay read a 
very bright paper emphasizing the work 
the women’s club may properly do for 
the library cause, such as cultivating 
public sentiment, arousing official inter- 
est, supplying deficiencies in book fund, 
and extending its usefulness to those 
who do not know of its resources. 

Miss Hoskins, of the Dayton public 
library, gave a splendid paper on The 
school, the home, and the library. The 
summary of Miss Hoskins’ paper is as 
follows: 

In closing, let us sum up briefly the 
common purpose of home, and school, 
and library in directing children’s read- 
ing. It is to enrich the mind and (ife of 
thechild, togive him two experiences and 
two habits in the use of books, equally 
necessary and delightful: 1),as a source 
of enjoyment in which one weighs and 
defines and classifies nothing, and reck- 
ons not the profits. 2), as the source of 
knowledge which one should learn to 
use intelligently and independently; and 
also the purpose unitedly, lavishly and 
persistently to extend the knowledge 
and the influence of the best. 

At the close of the afternoon session, 
Mr Brett offered a resolution to amend 
the constitution at the next annual 
meeting. This amendment to increase 
the membership of the executive board 
by the addition of the two ex-presi- 
dents immediately preceding the re- 
tiring president: 

The Wednesday evening session 
opened with some delightful music by 
local talent. Then came Mr Dewey’s 
address, being of the usual high order. 
His subject was the Future of the li- 
brary, and in dealing with it he traced 
the history of the library movement, 
and put no bounds as to its future de- 
velopment. 

Thursday morning was taken up with 
discussions of topics of interest to small 
libraries. The session was closed by a 
discussion of the work of the special 
committee on cataloging. This com- 
mittee was appointed by the association 
to confer with the Library of congress 
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looking toward the printing of catalog 
cards, which shall be more suited to the 
needs of the small library, the cards to 
contain less bibliographical detail and 
to have more subject headings indi- 
cated, especially for analytical work. 
The work of the committee would seem 
to indicate a decided demand for such 
cards throughout the country. The re- 
port is given in full.on page 321. 

After music by the Fanny Bloomfield 
club, the afternoon session was opened 
by the report of the committee on li- 
brary training, E. C. Doren, chairman. 
A resumé of the report is as follows: 

The, committee introduced its report 
by stating that with no definitely as- 
signed work for accomplishment, it had 
been the aim to further training for li- 
brary work through taking note of and 
reporting upon conditions and oppor- 
tunities for effecting greater efficiency 
among library workers generally in the 
state; giving information to individuals 
and through published circular concern- 
ing the regular and summer schools, 
and also pointing out such codperative 
means as the library periodicals, asso- 
ciations, and commissions. 

It was stated that the indirect influ- 
ence of the work of the library schools 
upon the libraries was particularly no- 
ticeable in the broader interpretations 
of the functions of the library, in the 
better methods and higher standard of 
execution in technical details, and in 
the higher rank which the library now 
takes as a positive factor in education. 

Referencewas made to thelibrary visit- 
ors’ day at Dayton public library, when 
the librarians and trustees of the vicinity 
were invited, and the library was thrown 
open for inspection. Each of the head 
workers gave an exposition of the meth- 
ods in use in his department and sup- 
plied mounted and annotated sample 
books of library forms to each visitor. 

Report was made upon the number of 
students and courses of instruction in 
existing local library classes of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Youngstown public 
libraries, and at Oberlin college library. 
While much is thus being done in the 
larger libraries, the committee called 
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attention to the fact that nothing is 
really reaching this problem in the small 
libraries of limited resources. The agi- 
tation of the matter of a library organizer 
to meet this need as it was being met 
in other states was urged upon the as- 
sociation. As a means of spreading the 
conviction of such need, and of opening 
the way for library institutes in various 
parts of the state, it was recommended 
that the association designate the libra- 
ries conveniently situated as centers 
(geographically) for the smaller libraries, 
and request the privilege of holding a 
library day when the opportunity might 
be given for librarians and trustees to 
make a visit of inspection, and study 
the methods of such library to the best 
advantage. 

Following this report W. H. Brett 
gave an interesting outline of the work 
to be done by the Western reserve li- 
brary school. 

N. D.C. Hodges read a scholarly pa- 
per on the Selection of books, particu- 
larly such scientific books as should be 
excluded from the purchase list of the 
smalllibrary See page 311. 

The committee on resolutions recom- 
mended a hearty vote of thanks to the 
mayor and citizens of Findlay, to the 
women’s clubs, to the musicians and 
especially to T. A Dean, the chairman 
of the local committee, to whose un- 
tiring efforts the success of the meeting 
was largely due. This was passed by a 
unanimous vote. 

The election of officers for 1904 re- 
sulted as follows: For president, N. D. 
C. Hodges of Cincinnati; first vice-pres- 
ident, T. A Dean of Findlay; second 
vice-president, Mrs Jefferson Sohl of 
Columbus; third vice-president, Ellen 
S. Wilson of Steubenville; secretary, 
Emma Graham of Sidney; treasurer, 
Grace Prince of Springfield. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet 
at 8 p. m to listen to the address of 
President W. O. Thompson on The 
place of the library in the educational 
system. The subject was admirably 
treated, a great many practical points 
were presented and the audience was 
deeply interested. 
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Library Meetings 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The annual meeting 
of the Ann Arbor library club occurred 
May 23 at the home of B. A. Finney. 
The following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, B. A. Finney; first 
vice-president, Nellie S. Loving; sec- 
ond vice-president, Esther Braley; secre- 
tary, Carrie L.Watts; treasurer, Gertrude 
Woodard. 

After the business the literary part of 
the meeting was opened by a paper by 
the president, H. O. Severance, giving 
a resumé of the club, as well as some 
good suggestions for the club for the 
coming year. Mr Finney, assisted by 
his son, very pleasantly entertained the 
club with lantern slides, showing title- 
pages of the first English printed Bibles, 
and portraits of Tyndall. 

During the two years of its existence 
the club has endeavored to keep its 
members in touch with other libraries 
and libraryclubs. At each meeting there 
has been given a review of the American 
and foreign periodicals, besides a special 
paper by some member of the club or 
some prominent person from outside. 
One public meeting was held to discuss 
the site of the Carnegie library, to which 
Ann Arbor is looking forward. 

Genevieve Walton gave a paper on 
Library ethics at the February meeting, 
which was heartily appreciated She 
gave the spiritual rather than the tech- 
nical position of the librarian. 

The April meeting was held at Miss 
Loving’s. At this meeting Mr Finney 
called the attention of the club to the 
article in the /zévary for January, 1904, 
on the water-marks in paper, by Gilbert 
R. Redgrave, and showed two or three 
water-marks from incunabulaand a title- 
page quite clearly printed on solio paper 
by juxtaposition and exposure of five 
minutes in the sunlight. H. M. Utley, 
librarian of the Detroit public library, 
gave a very interesting paper on the 
Literary spirit of the times. 

At two of the meetings refreshments 
were served and a social time was in- 
dulged in. 

It is hoped that another year will find 


the club increased in numbers as well as 
interest. GRACE Lang, Secretary. 


Connecticut— The spring meeting of the 
Connecticut library association was held 
in Norwich at the invitation of the Otis 
library, Thursday, May 26, 1904. 

Pres. Trumbull occupied the chair. 

An account was given by Mrs B. H. 
Johnson, State visitor and inspector of 
libraries, of Some of the smaller libra- 
ries of Connecticut. The difficulties in 
the way of the efficiency of these are 
often great. Appropriations small—in 
one case only $20—and hours of open 
short,sometimesonlyoneeveningaweek. 

Book buying under present condi- 
tions, was presented by Mrs Hills, of the 
Bridgeport public library. Librarians 
have been paying 25% more for books 
since May 1, 1901. They have been 
slow to wake to the situation. Buy as 
few net books as possible. There never 
was a time when the best books could 
be bought at as good advantage as at 
the present, in other ways than direct 
from publisher. Few can attend auc- 
tions, but there are dealers of whom 
books can be bought at a discount when 
they are past their first newness. 

In the millennium the author, title, 
and subject card will come along, as a 
matter of course, and solve the problem 
of the card catalog. 

Mr Whitney of Branford spoke of the 
bill, introduced by Senator Platt, to pre- 
vent the importation, duty free, by libra- 
ries, of foreign editions of books having 
an American copyright. He made the 
motion, which was seconded, that the 
president and secretary be instructed to 
convey our protest against the passage 
of the bill to Senator Platt, Senator 
Hawley, and the several Connecticut 
congressmen, to other state library as- 
sociations, and to library periodicals. 

A recess was taken for dinner at the 
Norwich hotel. 

In the afternoon Mr Godard gave a 
report of the committee on Bibliography 
of Connecticut. They had adopted the 
resolutions of the special committee on 
arrangement of details for collecting 
material, report of which was read at 
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our last meeting, and will send copies 
to the libraries in the state, with request 
for their codperation. To preserve uni- 
formity they have prepared a standard 
card to be used for all items. In filling 
the cards the following rules to be ob- 
served: 

1 Follow title-page as printed. 

2 Give author’s name as it appears 
on title-page. 

3 Anonymous works should appear 
under title as on title-page. 

4 Note date of copyright, as all edi- 
tions should be noted. State if a Con- 
necticut copyright. 

5 Books with pictures should be noted 
as illustrated. 

6 All maps, pictures, charts, etc., 
which are not paged as part of the text 
should be noted and number stated. 

Each librarian will note specially, local 
publications, county, town and church, 
as many of these do not get into gen- 
eral circulation. Special items on rare 
books, pamphlets or local items are put 
on the back of the card. 

These cards are to be arranged at the 
state library, and may be consulted 
there until such time as they may be 
edited and the result embodied in a just 
and accurate Bibliography of Connec- 
ticut. 

The distribution of the work over the 
state is as follows: State library to have 
charge of state publications and Hart- 
ford county. Otis library, Norwich, 
New London county; Pequot library of 
Southport, Fairfield county; Wesleyan 
university, Middlesex county; Norfolk 
library, Litchfield county. Tolland and 
Windham counties to be provided for 
later. 

The several libraries in a county are 
to be under the supervision and report 
to the library in charge of the county, 
and from these the reports are to be 
forwarded to some. other center ready 
to receive them. 

The Pequot library is ready to con- 
tribute $25 to the work. 

Miss Campbell, of Passaic library, then 
gave her paper on Books in foreign 
languages. There are only two things 
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native to this country—the Indian and 
the buffalo. Considering this, it seems 
advisable to buy foreign books. For- 
eigners come to us now with the same 
possibilities that the pilgrims had. 
Where are they to gather ideas of our 
government? Considering the cold 
shoulder we give them, it is marvelous 
how they assimilate. Librarians are 
beginning to do something for them. 
It is a great opportunity. Some libra- 
rians say there is no demand—one can 
be created. The parents can be reached 
through the children. Buffalo and Chi- 
cago libraries furnish lists. Tolstoi is 
one author recommended. The Jews 
are good readers and earnest students. 

Mr Stetson said the German, French, 
Swedish, Italian, and Danish books in 
the New Haven public library were well 
read. In Goshen, French books, and 
in Rockville, German were bought 

Mrs Hills said the people were likely 
to demand books that we would not 
want to buy, rather than the standards. 

Miss Scott suggested that it was a 
hospitable thing to do to give foreign- 
ers a welcome and the feeling that their 
language was not despised. 

Miss Scott then gave her paper on 
Little goody two-shoes, its many edi- 
tions, its quaint advertisements and il- 
lustrations, its interest to librarians as 
the forerunner of juvenile literature. 

Invitation was given to visit the Slater 
hall and Peck libraries. Also the New 
London library, which could be easily 
done by taking the trolley from Nor- 
wich to New London, which many did. 

Confidential session called after ad- 
journment. L. F. PHILBROOK. 


Long Island—A regular meeting of the 
Long Island library club was held on 
Thursday afternoon, May 19, at the farm 
house in Prospect park, preceded by an 
informal luncheon. 

The motion was carried that Article 
VII., section 1, read as follows: There 
shall be annual dues of 50 cents, payable 
in advance. New members shall pay 
at the time of entrance to the club 50 
cents for the remainder of the fiscal 


year. 
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A motion was carried that the insti- 
tute committee in future consist of the 
executive committee of the club and 
two or three additional members ap- 
pointed by the president; that at least 
two or three of the institute committee 
shall have served on the previous insti- 
tute committee. 

Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, director of 
the Brooklyn institute, spoke upon Na- 
ture literature. After alluding to the 
growth of library interest in the city in 
25 years, from seven persons in three li- 
braries to the existence of the present 
club, Prof. Hooper dwelt upon the 
breadth of each of the subjects, nature 
and literature, and upon their relation 
to oneanother. Literature is one of the 
arts, and the mission of art is to illumine 
nature, by giving it purpose, touching 
common things with the Divine. He 
deplored the ignorance of the city-bred 
voung woman, even though a high 
school or college graduate, of the ele- 
ments of natural science—the names of 
constellations, of flowers, trees, birds, or 
rock crystals. The city young man, 
being less conversant with literature, 
knows even less of these things. The 
remedy suggested for this ignorance 
and indifference is more educational 
parks like Prospect park, more botani- 
cal gardens, numerous small public mu- 
seums, nature-study in the schools of 
which we have a beginning, and nature 
books in the libraries, which, if some- 
what unsatisfactory, are better thannone. 
Prof. Hooper read passages from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Beowulf, and some of our 
American poets, to show the grandeur 
of the wedding of nature and literature 
in every age. 

Mrs Alice Morse Earle was the other 
speaker of the afternoon, and delighted 
her hearers with a description of the 
garden literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when there was a great awakening 
in England of interest in plants and flow- 
ers. Long tramps were taken, and books 
published with descriptions and places 
below for specimens. These books 
were often given to sailors to complete 
in foreign countries. In the time of 
Henry VIII., and of Charles I]. many 


fine formal gardens were laid out, fol- 
lowing French fashions, as most of the 
garden books were translations from the 
French. Horace Walpole’s Essay on 
modern gardening turned the tide of in- 
fluence, being translated and widely cir- 
culated, so that on the English return to 
an imitation of nature, was copied on 
the continent. 

Among the Herbals frequently re- 
printed are Gerard’s and Parkinson’s, of 
which Mrs Earle had a copy of the lat- 
ter. For many years no garden books 
were published, even when voyagers to 
China and Japan were bringing many 
new flowers to England and America at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Robert Fortune and Sir Robert Banks 
introduced the tiger lily, the azalea, 
wistaria, and several varieties of rose, all 
of which flourish on southern soil better 
than in the orient. Such are the Bank- 
sian roses, the Marechal Neal, tea roses, 
and some three hundred varieties culti- 
vated by Noisette and his descendants 
near Charleston. In the same neighbor- 
hood exist the finest formal gardens in 
the country, one being two hundred 
years old, though perhaps the best speci- 
men of the formal garden of Revolu- 
tionary times is that at Mount Vernon. 

Mrs Earle marvels at the flood of 
nature and garden books which the past 
10 years have brought forth, considering 
the long dearth of these. She calls 
Ruskin’s work, Celia Thaxter's Island 
garden, and Forbes Watson’s Flowers 
and gardens, three perfect books. The 
increased interest in gardens is well illus- 
trated by the fact that three vears ago 
there were but six or eight sundials in 
this country, whereas there are now 
fully five hundred. 

Michigan—The Michigan library asso- 
ciation held its fourteenth annual meet- 
ing at Port Huron, May 26-27, 1904. 

The address of the president, H. M. 
Utley of Detroit, was on 

The literary spirit of the times 
After speaking of the fall of the essay 
and poetry from popular favor, he said 
of the novel: Whatever may be thought 
of fiction asa form of writing, it must 
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be said that there is in our nature acrav- 
ing for that kind of mental food. Our 
modern novelists have covered nearly 
the whole range of human thought and 
endeavor, and have projected them- 
selves to Mars and other outlying por- 
tions of the solarsystems. The historian 
has rather given way of late to the his- 
torical novelist. The latter has the ad- 
vantage of being unhampered by facts, 
and so is able to tell a good story and 
satisfy the ends of justice, regardless of 
the actual situation. Speaking further 
of the change of literary style he said: 
The age is one of hurry and bustle in 
business. We have not the time and 
patience for the old style of reading. 
It does not follow that people are less 
earnest and thoughtful. It simply shows 
that their reading habits have changed 
and that their minds move with quick- 
ness. Time is regarded as too valuable 
to be wasted in doing otherwise than 
going straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter. 

For American humor he had some 
words of criticism: 

American humor occupies a distinc- 
tive field in American literature and has 
been creditably represented by such 
writers as John Phenix, Artemus Ward, 
Petroleum Nasby and Mark Twain. 
There has always been pith in their ab- 
surd fancies. Of late years, however, 
the tone appears to have lowered per- 
ceptibly. We have now the tedious in- 
anities of John Kendrick Bangs and the 
coarse, vulgar slang of Chimmie Fad- 
den, Mr Dooley, and George Ade. 
Humor is to be commended. We have 
too little of it. That which amuses 
serves a wholesome purpose, provided 
it does not degrade. Of magazines Mr 
Utley said: As tothe contents of these 
magazines from a literary point of view, 
nothing favorable can be said for the 
massofthem. Thecommon run of such 
publications are filled with the most 
trifling and inconsequential stuffever put 
intotype. The reading of them is asort 


of dissipation which is positively harmful. 
Let me not be misunderstood as con- 
deming in toto the magazine literature 
of the day. 


At no time were there ever 
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better and more deserving publications 
of the sort. They fill a real want and 
furnish to the busy man concise, bright 
and well written information on a great 
variety of topics. The best authors of 
our time contribute to their columns. It 
quite often happens that the best state- 
ment of a matter, the freshest and most 
condensed facts covering the ground 
completely are found in the magazine 
article, so that he who would gain the 
most information with the least expen- 
diture of time and energy may find him- 
self best served by the magazine. But 
the thing which I inveigh against is the 
trashy combination of letter press and 
illustration which find such an enormous 
market and which helps to demoralize 
the public taste for worthy literature. 

But the worst demoralizing force of 
all is the great metropolitan newspaper. 
This publication, especially in its Sun- 
day issue, fills column after column 
with the most worthless stuff imagin- 
able. There is a smattering of this, that 
and the other thing, ephemeral at best, 
intended to serve only forthe day. The 
worst of all sinners are the so-called ‘‘yel- 
low journals” which transgress all rules 
of propriety and honesty by ultra sen- 
sationalism, exhibitions of moral and 
social depravity which are shocking to 
the sense of decency, by “fake” stories 
deliberately manufactured without any 
basis of fact. It isasad commentary on 
our boasted freedom of the press that it 
has produced such results, but it is a 
worse commentary onour national sense 
of moral honesty and on our taste and 
good judgment that such publications 
can thrive and prove enormously profit- 
able to their owners. While newspaper 
reading may widen our horizon it surely 
does not conduce to studiousness, to 
seriousness of thought, nor to an appre- 
ciation of the beauties of literature. 

A most helpful paper on the Use of 
library bulletins was read by Ella F. Cor- 
win of Lansing. This paper. which 
points out the good features of the best 
library bulletins, is given on page 326, 
and is to be published as Bulletin No. 
1, of the Michigan library association. 

The Thursday evening session was 
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given over to the dedicatory exercises 
of the new Carnegie library building at 
Port Huron. W. L. Jenks, president of 
the Port Huron library commission, gave 
a short address in which he reviewed the 
history of the Port Huron public library. 
Melvil Dewey, who gave the address of 
the evening, spoke on the 


Future of the library in the social system 


He told of the development of the pub- 
lic library of today, then drew a sketch 
of the position we hope to see the li- 
brary occupy in the near future. Here 
are a few of the good things he told the 
people that night: 

A library is not merely a good thing; 
it is an absolutely essential thing, and 
the time will come when to ask ina city 
or town if it has a public library will be 
as much of an insult as to ask if it hasa 
public school or postoffice. 

No politician has any business to in- 
terfere with schools or libraries. 

The world gives to schools more 
money than to any other cause. Yet 
the schools have not done all we hoped 
from them, nor all we need to have done. 
We now have come to the idea that there 
must beaschool and library system work- 
ing together. 

The object of the school is not the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge but the devel- 
opment of character. Reading makes 
reflection; reflection makes motives; 
motives make actions; actions make 
habits; habits make character. 

The broadening of ideas has showed 
us that higher education is not only for 
those who go to college, but for those 
who stay at home; higher education for 
adults at home through life. 

The library is the corner-stone of all 
methods of home education. 

If a choice were to be made between 
the schools and the ideal library system, 
I would choose the latter. 

A boy will make a better man and 
citizen if he always reads good books, 
than if he had taken all the prizes at 
college. 

The newspaper is the greatest antag- 
onist of the great work of the library. 

The first paper of Friday morning was 


read by Miss Preston, of Ionia, on Li- 
brary institutes. Miss Preston outlined 
the growth of library institutes, their 
place in the circle of library aids, their 
usefulness to small libraries, and the 
methods employed in conducting them. 
Considerable discussion followed Miss 
Preston's paper, which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider 
the feasibility of the Michigan library 
association conducting some library in- 
stitutes in the state. This committee 
reported later in favor of conducting at 
least one institute in the southwestern 
part of the state, within the next year. 

The next subject, Printed catalog 
cards, was presented by F. P. Jordan, of 
the library of the university of Michigan. 
Mr Jordan’s paper is given on page 318. 

This was followed by a spicy paper by 
Miss Walton, librarian of the State nor- 
mal college at Ypsilanti, on Library 
ethics. Professional ethics are based on 
a consideration of the rights of others, 
and as ethics is sometimes defined as the 
science of ideal humanity, so library 
ethics is the science of ideal relations in 
our great and honorable profession. 
Miss Walton’s paper will appear later 
in Pustic LIBRARIES. 

The next topic on the program was 
presented by C. E. Bement, trustee of 
the Lansing public library, who intro- 
duced himself as a representative of a 
down-trodden race. He concluded: 


The trustee and his opportunity 


When all is said and done, you are 
largely at the mercy of the community, 
or some member or members of it, for 
the quality of the men who run the li- 
brary as trustees. It is fair to presume 
that the best results will come in those 
communities in which a knowledge of 
the value and needs of the library are 
most thoroughly appreciated by the 
better classes, that class indeed, which 
is rather more inclined to criticize than 
they are to put their shoulder to the 
wheel and bring about a better state of 
affairs. 

Naturally, in the minds of most peo- 
ple interested in library subjects, the 
feeling is that if the trustees will per- 
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form one duty well, viz: the choosing of 
a librarian, they can be ignored, and 
leave the work of the library in the 
hands of the librarian. Personally, 1 
disagree most radically with this latter 
idea, believing that one of the essentials 
of a first-class working library is a board 
of trustees who have an interest in the 
library because they know what its work 
should be, and are prepared to make the 
library the strongest element for social 
and intellectual training in the commun- 
ity. The choice of a librarian is the 
most important work that a board of 
trustees performs; but the trustees must 
be men with more than a passive inter- 
est in‘library work, if they are going to 
choose the right kind of a librarian. 
And the right kind of a librarian should 
have more than the passive codperation 
of the board of trustees. The auditing 
of bills, the paying of salaries, the buy- 
ing of furniture, the hiring of a janitor, 
is a necessary part of a trustee’s work, 
but it isn’t the important part. 

It sometimes seems as though there 
were in many communities a feeling on 
the part of the men that reading and 
mental culture were like religion: good 
enough for women and children, but of 
no particular service to a grown man. 
That same form of materialism which is 
a foe to religion is equally a foe to men- 
tal and to moral culture. The decision 
of general matters of policy should cer- 
tainly be the province of the trustees, 
and the more the trustees know of the 
details of the working of the library, the 
better fitted they are to supply the li- 
brarian with that moral backing which 
she needs. The library trustees of the 
state and the State board of library 
commissioners should work together in 
evolving the best methods of library 
management and the most efficient 
methods of work and in bringing about 
all those results that united and intelli- 
gent labor can accomplish. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
question box conducted by Miss Ahern, 
of Puscic Lisraries. Much practical 
help was gained from this. Some of the 
questions indicated a tendency to break 
away from many of the rules which 
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have hitherto been thought absolutely 
necessary; the age limit for card holders 
was condemned guarantors in a small li- 
brary were deemed unnecessary red 
tape; one heretic even advocated leav- 
ing off the labels of the fiction in asmall 
library where the fiction is worn out by 
the time its active circulation has ceased. 
Questions on binding brought out two 
interesting points: The average book 
will last as long as its binding, no mat- 
ter what the material, if the binding is 
properly put on. Books would not re- 
main so long at the binders if librarians 
would send books needing the same 
kinds of binding together. Local deal 
ers in books who know their business 
and give prompt and efficient service, 
serving the interests of the community 
rather than an outside organization, 
should be recognized. Otherwise, seek 
the reputable dealers in remainders and 
second-hand books. A discussion of 
hours and vacations brought out the 
general opinion that a month of vaca- 
tion is needed; nothing less than two 
weeks should be considered, that all li- 
brary workers should have some time 
during the week, a half day if possible, to 
visit the dentist and repair wardrobes, 
that they may be respectable members of 
society without breaking the Sabbath. 
It was considered legitimate for library 
boards to pay the expenses of their li- 
brarians when in attendance on library 
meetings. The idea ofa library section 
of the State teachers’ association by li- 
brarians was discouraged. The Bodley 
club libraries for aids in public libraries 
were endorsed. 

The concluding number was a Round 
table on work with children and schools, 
conducted by Miss Conover, of the 
Detroit public library. Much that was 
helpful was discussed concerning grade 
libraries,children’shours,talksin schools, 
use and circulation of pictures, etc. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, H. M. Utley, Detroit; first 
vice-president, B.A. Finney, Ann Arbor; 
second vice-president, Mrs E. S. Grier- 
son, Calumet; secretary, Flora B. Rob- 
erts, Lansing; treasurer, M. L. Converse, 
Mt Pleasant. FrLora B. Roserts, Sec. 
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Library Institutes 


A library institute was held under the 
auspices of a committee of the Long 
Island library club, at Rockville Cen- 
tre, on Saturday, May 14, with a repre- 
sentation from the neighboring small li- 
braries and clubs, besides the committee 
and speakers. 

The meeting was opened with intro- 
ductory remarks by the chairman, Miss 
Rathbone, of Pratt institute, who intro- 
duced Miss Lord, librarian of the Pratt 
institute free library. The general topic 
for the afternoon session was 


How to make the most ofa small appropriation 


Miss Lord spoke on Economies in 
book-buying. She recommended sav- 
ing from other expenditures as much as 
possible in order to spend the largest 

art of the appropriation on books. 
The books to be obtained free were first 
considered, including government pub- 
lications chosen from the list made by 
Mr Peck of Gloversville, the four-page 
monthly list from Washington, and the 
regular publications of the Department 
of agriculture. The selection should be 
careful, as every addition means time 
and care, and the publications should 
be bulletined and made known in order 
to be useful when obtained. The pub- 
lications of library commissions were 
also recommended. 

For book-buying, the local dealer was 
thought as economical as the larger 
houses because of the net price system, 
in the case of new books, but buying at 
second-hand was strongly urged. The 
librarian should decide upon the books 
she wants and can afford for her library, 
then give the list toa good second-hand 
dealer and leave it with him tosend the 
books as he gets them. This will in- 
crease the purchasing power of the ap- 
propriation about one-third if continued 
from year to year, and followed also in 
the case of replacements and additional 
copies. In the case of standard books, 
editions must be considered. It is 
sometimes better to buy a cheap, attrac- 
tive copy, if the print is good, than to 
rebind. Personal visits to the shops are 
indispensable, as orders are often over- 


looked, and books much desired are fre- 
quently discovered. The little shop 
where nothing is known of rare editions 
and the books are unlisted, is the most 
profitable. As prices in these shops 
vary from week to week, it is well to 
drop in at every opportunity. It is sel- 
dom worth while forthe small library to 
order from lists or auction catalogs. In 
the discussion following Miss Lord’s 
talk, librarians were warned against 
buying a book solely because it was a 
bargain. 

Miss Rathbone, of the Newark public 
library, spoke on 


Work that tells 


and made the distinction between econ- 
omy and thrift. She suggested three 
things—to simplify machinery, tocreate 
a cordial, helpful atmosphere, and to do 
aggressive library work. She would 
make the mechanical work as incon- 
spicuous as possible, eliminating every 
unnecessary process, and doing each 
thing in a manner to save having to 
duplicate the same work next time. For 
the atmosphere of the library, the staff 
must remember that the books belong 
to the community, nottothem. People 
may be interested and the librarian be 
relieved of some detail work by accept- 
ing as much voluntary assistance as 
practicable. Rules should be very elas- 
tic and the privilege of taking a number 
of books extended wherever expedient. 
To do aggressive work the librarian 
should extend her interests beyond the 
library, should know the town, its con- 
ditions, laws, clubs, and schools, and 
should consider the methods of other 
libraries. In all work she should bal- 
ance time, money, and results, keeping 
the results always in view. The work 
with schools was particularly empha- 
sized, and the advantage of keeping the 
library before the eyes of the public, 
through the local paper, for instance. 
To have the books illustrating each arti- 
cle or bulletin convenient for inspection 
was her final point, and attention was 
called to the reports of such libraries as 
Evanston, Cedar Rapids, Dayton, Madi- 
son, and the Webster of New York. 
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Considerable discussion followed upon 
relations with schools and coéperation 
with clubs. The Long Island chapter 
of the State federation of women’s clubs 
has written to offer their assistance in 
library matters. 


Economical bulletins 


This timely topic was taken up by 
Miss Moore, of the Pratt children’s room. 
A bulletin was defined as a means of 
expressing in a forcible way an idea or 
a subject. The timeliness of the bul- 
letin depends upon the discretion of the 
librarian. The material may be had 
from publishers’ lists, old magazines, 
worn-out books, and colored picture 
books purchased with this object in view. 
Much thought is needed, as there should 
be a definite plan, and plenty of time 
should be taken to make this plan. 
Suggestions were made of subjects for 
each month in the year. All clippings 
should be preserved in made envelopes, 
and for children scrap-books may be 
made as well as bulletins. 

Miss Jacobsen, head of the City park 
branch of the Brooklyn public library, 
showed by practical demonstration how 
to prolong the life of a book. She men- 
tioned opening a new book, piling up 
books by reversing alternate ones to 
keep them from slipping; and repair- 
ing, in which little paste should be used 
and that kept thin. She showed how to 
paste tissue on each side of the print and 
scrape it off when dry, to overcast loose 
leaves into a signature before pasting, 
to put on a new back of binder’s cloth, 
and even pasteboard sides when the 
sewing was good, using tarlatan inside 
for back and hinges. She suggested 
making one’s own paste, using a flat 
brush, lettering with David’s white ink, 
and shellacking over the lettering Out- 
side paper covers were deprecated. 

Supper at a near-by house, and in- 
formal discussion, filled in the time until 
the evening meeting at which the presi- 
dent of the local board of trustees, Prof. 
Francis F. Wilson, acted as chairman, 
and made a brief and very practical ad- 
dress to his fellow-townsmen on the 
value to them and to their families of 
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a public library in its own building. 
Mr Bostwick made the address of the 
evening on the value of the public li- 
brary, and was followed by Mr East- 
man, with pertinent statistics from the 
experience of other towns, and some in- 
spirational advice. One of the minis- 
ters of Rockville Centre closed the 
meeting with timely suggestions for the 
library’s influence, and the proposition 
that a public debate bring all opposed 
and favoring forces together, and let 
them argue out the acceptance of a Car- 
negie offer. 
IRENE A. HaAckeETT, Secretary. 

Albany, N. Y.—The institute held under 
the direction of the Hudson River li- 
brary club in the State library, Albany, 
N. Y.,on May 18-19, was attended by the 
representatives of 19 libraries of the dis- 
trict, and by some of the students of 
the summer school, who came a day in 
advance to secure the benefit of the in- 
stitute. The general theme was the 
working library and work with clubs. 
Book selection, work with children, and 
other practical topics were discussed 
under the leadership of W. R. Eastman, 
inspector of libraries, and Miss Corinne 
Bacon, of the State library. 

At the public session in the evening 
the relation of the library to the school 
was considered from various standpoints; 
Eugene D. Holmes, of the Albany high 
school, presented a scholarly paper on 
the Relation of the library to the de- 
partment of English; Ella Kk. Wagar, of 
the high school library of Chatham, gave 
an exceedingly interesting account of 
the actual library work done in the 
graded schools of that town; the paper 
by Ellen D. Biscoe, formerly of the 
Public library of Eau Claire, Wis., was 
full of valuable suggestions for the li- 
brarian of the small library who is trying 
to come intoclose touch with the schools; 
the student’s standpoint was very graph- 
ically presented by Jean D. Cole, who 
read extracts from themes written by 
her pupils in the Albany high school. 

Proposals were made at the business 
meeting to have occasional meetings at 
the State library to examine library 
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material in the shape of reading-lists, 
reports, blanks, and otherdevices which 
are constantly accumulating there, also 
to hold meetings at the different libra- 
ries in the district; it was voted to direct 
the executive board to plan for three or 
four meetings during the year and to 
arrange all details of such meetings. 
The following officers were chosen: 
President, William F. Yust, assistant 
state inspector; vice-president, Louise 
Lodewick, Round Lake; treasurer, Ella 
E. Wagar, High school library, Chat- 
ham, N. Y.; secretary, Celia M. Hough- 
ton, Public school library, Albany, N.Y. 


Auburn, N. Y.—The first meeting of the 
Central New York library club was held 
at the Seymour library of Auburn, N, 
Y., on May I1, 1904. 

The fine weather brought out a large 
gathering of librarians from Syracuse, 
Fulton, Moravia, and other neighboring 
towns, as well as many interested in li- 
brary work in Auburn. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Miss Clarke, vice-president. Miss Clarke 
made a brief speech of welcome, and 
outlined the work and prospects of the 
club for the coming year. The remain- 
der of the morning session was devoted 
to a discussion on reference work. The 
subject was presented in a clear, prac- 
tical way by Miss Wright, reference li- 
brarian of the Syracuse library, and was 
followed by an animated discussion of 
the most useful reference books. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion a simple constitution and by-laws 
were presented to the club, and accepted 
by them. The first number on the after- 
noon program was a short paper on 
Children’s work by Elizabeth P. Clarke. 
Miss Clarke’s paper dwelt especially on 
what could be done for children in a 
small library of limited means, and was 
illustrated in a practical way by the 
working of the Seymour library chil- 
dren’s room and a display of mounted 
pictures and picture bulletins. 

Following this paper and its brief dis- 
cussion was an interesting paper by Mr 
Yust of Albany, read in his absence by 
Mr Eastman, on the Value of fiction. 
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This gave rise to the most animated and 
valuable discussion of the day. 

The last subject of the program was 
presented by William Y. Foote of Syra- 
cuse. Mr Foote began with an eloquent 
defense of the value and influence of 
fiction as stimulating the imagination 
and increasing the sum total of happi- 
ness in the world. Then taking up his 
own subject of the 100 Best books of 
1903, he gave, from his knowledge and 
experience as a dealer in books, many 
good points on current literature and 
short lists as of Nature books, Good 
stories to read aloud, etc. 

The session closed with the election 
of officers for the coming year; presi- 
dent, Rev. E. W. Mundy of Syracuse; 
vice-president, William Y. Foote of 
Syracuse; secretary and treasurer, Eliza- 
beth P. Clarke of Auburn. 

At the evening meeting Dr Brainard, 
president of the Seymour library asso- 
ciation, presided and introduced Mr 
Eastman, speaker of the evening. Mr 
Eastman’s subject, the Value of a public 
library to the community, brought from 
him a most able address, full of interest 
to all present. In outlining the rise and 
progress of the public library movement 
in New York state, he alluded to the fact 
that the Library of the Auburn Theol. 
seminary is one of the oldest in the 
state. In speaking of the great influence 
of a library in a city, he emphasized its 
work as an educational influence for 
children, and especially in continuing 
the work of the public school. He also 
brought out its mission as a free uni- 
versity for the people. The evening 
meeting was open to the public and 
many, especially of the teachers of Au- 
burn, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Over 40 persons signed the member- 
ship register of the club, and 10 libraries 
were represented at the meetings. 

ELIZABETH PORTER CLARKE, 
Secretary. 


W. R. Eastman, library inspector of 
New York, reports on the institutes in 
that state as follows: 

The library institutes in N. Y. state, 

















Library 


except the meeting of the Long Island 
library club, were under the general 
supervision of the institute committee 
of the N. Y. L. A. and, while showing 
considerable variety of program, follow 
in general the ideas suggested in the 
general institute program for the year. 

The program for the library institutes 
was almost the same in all of them, 
the general theme for 1904 being a 
Working library. 

First day 
Afternoon—three hours 
Work with Inquirers: 
Reference books. 
Catalog and indexes. 
- Material for literary papers. 
Some typical problems. 

(A few problems in reference work may be 
submitted in advance by the conductor in con- 
nection with the call for the meeting.) 

Evening session 

Annual meeting of the district library club 

with papers and addresses. 
Second day 
Morning—three hours 

Answers to question box and oral questions. 

(One hour.) 
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established, which are in the hands of a 
few choice spirits who will accomplish 
something in the line of promoting ac- 
quaintance among library workers and 
in creating higher standards of work. 
We are quite hopeful in this direction 
and shall still continue to work along 
the same lines. The statistics for the 
year are shown in accompanying table. 


First library institute in Illinois 


The first library institute in Illinois 
was held at Jacksonville, June 2-3. The 
plan adopted by the institute committee 
was to commence with very small dis- 
tricts. Accordingly, invitations were 
sent to all the libraries in the counties 
bordering upon Morgan and an invitation 
was extended to one library just outside 
the district. Four public, one college 
and one institution library were repre- 
sented, with an attendance of thirteen in 
all. Four sessions were held. 

The institute opened with a word of 
greeting and a talk on the institute idea, 
library conditions in Illinois and the 


New York library institutes, 1904. 





Libraries} Persons present 





| 
DATE PLACE _|represen- ~ Day | Evening CONDUCTOR | SECRETARY 1904-u5 
ted sessions | sessions | 
May 3-4 | Elmira 6 18 ie) M. E. Hazeltine | K.S. Peck. Binghamton 
5-6 Jamestown 14 24 28 E. W. Green | Eurydice Brown, Olean 
10-11 | Geneva j 28 80 Mrs H. L. Elmendorf } C. F. Webster, Geneses 
IL Auburn 10 42 60 E. P. Clarke | E. P. Clarke, Auburn 
18-19 | Albany 19 37 g2 W.R. Eastman C. M. Houghton, Albany 
19-20  Purt Jervis 5 15 40 Josephine A. Rathbone | Elizabeth G. Thorne, Port Jervis 
24-25 | Little Falls 13 72* 300 pty C. Fairchild W. I. Bullock. Utica 
26-27 Gouverneur 6 40 W.R. Eastman | F. R. Curtis, Potsdam 








. Registered. 
Work with children: 
In school. 
In the library. 
Selection of some recent books. 
Buying books. 

A selection of necessary library forms and 
blanks and a small collection of children’s books 
will be exhibited. 

The meetings were undoubtedly use- 
ful but not nearly so well attended as 
had been hoped and wished. The libra- 
rians who do not give more than two or 
three hours a week to their profession 
can hardly be expected to give much of 
their attention to this. method of in- 
struction. They do not appreciate the 
need of it and are not ready to incur 
the expense involved. In a majority of 


these districts library clubs have been 





possibilities i in institute work for all the 
libraries of the state. The relation of 
the library to the community as ex- 
pressed in its relation to the citizen, 
the public school, the club and the news- 
paper was next considered. Excellent 
talks were given on these topics by rep- 
resentative citizens. The talk on the 
library and the school which was given 
by the superintendent of public schools, 
who has kept closely in touch with the 
library, was especially practical. His 
talk included graded lists of the best 
books for collateral reading. The talk 
on the library and the club from the 
point of view of the club woman was 
very suggestive. She urged that the 
library aid the clubs in the preparation 
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of their programs, that it instruct them 
in the use of the library, and that it set 
apart a day in the beginning of each 
year when the members of the various 
‘clubs may come to the library and famil- 
‘iarize themselves with the books to be 
used in their work. These talks on the 
relation of the library to the community 
were of very practical value in that they 
were given by those not only represent- 
ative of acertain class in the community 
but also by those who use the library 
constantly and so could speak from their 
own experiences. 

The second session, which took place 
in the evening, was a joint meeting of 
the public library and a local art associa- 
tion, to which the public were invited. 
Two meetings had been held during the 
year under the auspices of the library, 
to awaken interest in the community. 
Speakers had been invited from abroad, 
and, on both occasions, had given ad- 
dresses on the library and the commu- 
nity. It was thought best, therefore, to 
adopt a different plan for the evening 
meeting in connection with the library 
institute. The library and the art as- 
sociation had combined their interests 
during the year by meeting together 
once a month, the library providing the 
loan exhibit and the association a pro- 
gram for each meeting, to which the 
public were always invited. Such a 
meeting was held for the evening session 
of the institute. Itillustrated well what 
can be done by combining the interests 
of a local society and those of the pub- 
lic library and showed also to what ad- 
vantage exhibits can be used ina library. 
There was a large attendance and the 
meeting was one of unusual interest. 

The third session opened in the morn- 
ing with library economy—covering 
book selection, book-buying and order- 
ing, the accession record, classification, 
shelf list, cataloging and charging sys- 
tems. These topics were considered in 
order. A talk was given on each sub- 
ject and was then opened for discussion. 
Every one took part. Special interest 


was evinced in the discussion on aids to 
book selection and on cataloging. One 
of the libraries represented had no card 
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catalog, one had neither catalog nor 
shelf list, one had no records of any 
kind besides an accession record, which 
itself was not complete in entry, and one 
library was represented by the librarian 
who was working out her own catalog 
and who knew just what she needed to 
know to help her in cataloging. The 
entire morning session was devoted to 
discussion of the best tools and methods 
in each branch of library economy and 
it was an inspiration to those conduct- 
ing the institute to feel that we were 
giving help where it was needed so 
much. 

The afternoon session opened with 
reference work and was conducted in 
the same informal way. Talks were 
given on the best reference books in all 
different classes followed by discussion 
in which each took part freely. After 
reference books were discussed, refer- 
ence work with schools and woman’s 
clubs was considered. This fourth ses- 
sion closed with a talk and discussion 
on children’s work, with special refer- 
ence to selection of books and the story 
hour and reading club. One small li- 
brary of about 2500v gave an interesting 
report on how they interested the chil- 
dren in the Greek stories by having them 
give a Greek play in which each child 
represented one of the Homeric char- 
acters. This library had an average 
attendance of 125 children a week at 
the story hour. 

I feel that the institute has well 
repaid us here. If we succeeded in 
showing the librarian who orders her 
children’s collection from the sugges- 
tions of children that there is some- 
thing to aid her, if we succeeded in 
convincing the librarian who does not 
believe in the open shelf or card record 
that there was a best tool and a best 
method, we feel that the institute ac- 
complished its mission. The district 
was small, so that the meetings were 
very informal. It brought together a 
few librarians who needed help. It es- 
tablished between the libraries within a 
radius of 30 milesa common interest and 
a feeling of mutual helpfulness. 

STELLA V. SEYBOLD, Sec. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


Nineteen students received certifi- 
cates of graduation on June g. Of the 
graduating class, Miss Bogle and Miss 
Wilde have been appointed to organize 
the library of Juniata college, Hunting- 
ton, Pa. Miss Clevenger is to be desk 
assistant at the Philadelphia free library 
for the summer months. On June 1, 
Miss Erskine was appointed librarian of 
the William McCann library, Norris- 
town, Pa. Sara Clark and Edna Thomas 
enter the university of Pennsylvania li- 
brary, as assistants, on July I. 

* After the examinations for graduation 
were completed, the class had two pleas- 
ant library trips, one to Haverford and 
Bryn Mawr, the other to Chester and 
Wilmington. At the first-named places 
the students had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the methods used in college libra- 
ries, while at Chester and Wilmington 
the small public library could be seen 
to advantage. In addition to the Chester 
free library, an opportunity to visit the 
library of Crozer Theological seminary 
was afforded. At the latter place the 
class was entertained at luncheon on the 
beautiful lawn of the seminary by Miss 
Hobart, a member of the class. 

On June 1, Miss Engle, of the chil- 
dren’s department of the free library, 
talked informally to the students on 
Work with children. 

H. A. Mumford, class of ’97, has been 
appointed cataloger at the public library 
of Paterson, N. J. 

Avice B. Krogcer, Director. 


Illinois 


It is custom each year for the Library 
club to present to the State library 
school a picture. The one given this 
year is called Oral tradition and is the 
second in a series on the evolution of 
the book, by John A. Sargent, the origi- 
nals of which are on the walls of the 
Library of congress. Three others of 
the series, Hieroglyphics, the Manu- 
script, and the Printing press have been 
presented to the school in previous 
years.— University of ll. bulletin. 
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New York State library 


The summer school course from May 
Ig to June 30 opens with the following 
pupils: 

Carolina Virginia Davidson, Catons- 
ville, assistant catalog department 
Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore. 

Helena Eldred, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Vassar college, 1901-3, assistant librarian 
Battle Creek public library. 

Amanda M. Flattery, Detroit, Mich., 
B. A. university of Wooster, 1877. 

Ursula K. Johnston, Binghamton, tem- 
porary assistant Binghamton City school 
library, 1902-4. 

Ethel Lidgerwood, Brooklyn, assist- 
ant circulating department Montague 
branch Brooklyn public library. 

Grace McKnight, Cohoes, assistant 
Cohoes public school library. 

Emma Meyer, Delphi, Ind., librarian 
Delphi public library. 

Mrs Kate Pleasants Minor, Richmond, 
Va., assistant Virginia State library. 

Mabel L. M. Otis, Brooklyn, cataloger 
Williamsburg branch Brooklyn public 
library. 

Mary Cogswell Peckham, Jamestown, 
assistant Jamestown high school library. 

Mabel Emerton Prentiss, Pomona, 
Cal., librarian Pomona public library. 

Carrie Rush Price, assistant James- 
town high school library. 

Elsie M. Reed, Brooklyn, general as- 
sistant Bedford branch Brooklyn public 
library. 

Ethel Jean Van Zandt, Albany, as- 
sistant Pruyn library. 

Pratt institute 

An interesting exercise, given to the 
students of the general course, was the 
writing of an annual report for an im- 
aginary library. They were left entirely 
free to choose the kind of library, size, 
local situation, etc. The result was al- 
most as great a variety of libraries as 
there were students and some very in- 
teresting reading, as well as a convic- 
tion on the part of the director that in 
this particular the class was entirely 
likely to do credit to its instruction 

The lecture course from visiting lec- 
turers came to an end on May 25, with 
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Mr Baker’s last talk on Book-buying. 

On May 20, the first year class visited 
Columbia university library, and on May 
24 the Harlem and Bloomingdale 
branches of the New York public library. 
The advanced class, with Miss Collar, 
had a delightful day at the Pequot li- 
brary, at Southport, going by boat and 
trolley and returning by train. The li- 
brary treasures in the line of rare books 
were inspected and much admired, as 
well as the building itself. 

Library vacations begin in May with 
the departure of the assistant librarian, 
Miss Lord. On her return, July 1, she 
will assume the librarianship in place of 
Miss Plummer, whose resignation as li- 
brarian was offered in February, and 
who will give her entire time here to 
the library school. 

The plans for the library for the com- 
ing year include the reorganization of 
the cataloging department and the es- 
tablishment of an applied science ref- 
erence-room on the same plan as the 
art reference-room. 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions which has been sent out recently 
is a pamphlet by J. A. Charlton Deas, 
sub-librarian of Newcastle-on- -Tyne 
public library. It is a paper read before 
the Northern counties library associ- 
ation some time since, and deals with 
the subject How to extend the useful- 
ness of public libraries. Mr Deas calls 
his address a Plea for uniformity, and 
publishes it at the request of those who 
believe in the principles he sets out. It 
is a plain straightforward statement of 
the conditions and progress of English 
libraries, pointing out their strong and 
weak features in administration, growth 
and relation to other organizations, as 
well as suggesting remedies for present 
shortcomings. It is an epitome of the 
best library doctrines of today, and if its 
suggestions were acted upon by library 
authorities and library workers gener- 
ally, tremendous upward strides in library 
progress would follow. While dealing 
with the subject from the view-point of 
English libraries, the address contains 
helpful suggestions for all libraries. 


Libraries 


Social Tidskrift and Folkbiblioteks- 
bladet 


The modern library movement in 
Sweden is part of the general move- 
ment for popular education and social 
amelioration. Its particular organ, Folk- 
biblioteksblade/, now in its second year, 
is issued as a supplement of Soczal tids- 
keift, “Organ for the popular education 
work and the social questions.”” This 
journal, now in its fourth year, was 
founded as the particular organ for the 
Society students and laborers, a society 
composed as its name implies, having 
for its object to work for the abolish- 
ment of class distinctions. It is also 
the organ of the League for popular ed- 
ucation, the League for social work, 
which was organized last year by amal- 
gamating the Society for public libra- 
ries and reading-rooms, and the Cen- 
tral society in Stockholm for popular 
scientific lectures, and of the Central 
bureaus for popular scientific lectures 
in Stockholm, Lund, and Gothenburg; 
it was for three years the organ of the 
Coéperative league in Sweden. Among 
the articles which have appeared in the 
four first numbers for 1904, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned, as giving an 
idea of the character of this magazine: 
The public school as base-school, by 
Fridtjuv Berg, school teacher and mem- 
ber of the diet; The servant question, 
by Anna Lindhagen; Social bills at the 
1904 diet; Social educational institu- 
tions, by Erda Meyerson; The city of 
Stockholm as landlord, by G. H. von 
Koch, the editor. 

As supplement to Social tidskrift ap- 
pears Folkbiblioteksbladet, the particular 
organ of the public library movement. 
The character of this paper is largely 
that of the proposed critical A. L. A. 
journal, its purpose being “to help per- 
sons who do not have easy access to 
new books to get an idea of their value 
in general, and particularly of their 
adaptability for public libraries.” Be- 
sides the critical reviews of new books 
it contains occasional articles about 
modern writers, the library movement 
in the Scandinavian countries, etc. 


A. G.S. J. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Ambrose Hurlburt has given $10,000 
to the library at Westport, Conn. 


The Gaylord library of South Hadley, 
Mass., was dedicated May 18, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 


Mary Judson Warren, for 17 years an 
employe of the Somerville (Mass.) li- 
brary, died May 5, at her home in Som- 
erville. 


Robert McArthur of Biddeford, Me., 
following his annual custom, has given 
$500 to the McArthur library associa- 
tion of that town. 


Robert K. Shaw, of the Congressional 
library, has been elected librarian at the 
Public library of Brocton, Mass., to suc- 
ceed C. W. Ayer, who has gone to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The Lowell (Mass.) public library has 
received £86,000 from the estate of John 
Davis, who died several years since. 
The money will form a permanent in- 
vestment for the library. 


W. P. Cutter, of the Congressional li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of 
the Forbes library, Northampton, Mass., 
to succeed his uncle, the late C. A. Cut- 
ter. He assumes charge July I. 


J. C. Houghton, for 27 years librarian 
of Lynn, Mass., has resigned his 
position, owing to advancing age. Mr 
Houghton is 81 years old and is the 
second librarian that Lynn has had. 


Nashua, N. H., has come into a be- 
quest of $50,000 from the late D. S. 
Hussy, with. provisions that $40,000 
shall be used for a library building and 
$10,000 for an endowment fund for the 
same. 


The Brookline (Mass.) public library 
has issued lists of books on China, 
Korea, Manchuria, and the Far East, 
giving call numbers and annotations on 
colored slips of proper size for book- 
marks. 

The John Carter Brown library at 
Brown university, Providence, was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies May 
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17. A large audience was present, and 
the principal address was made by Prof. 
F. J. Turner, of Wisconsin university. 


The number of books issued for home 
use by the Providence public library last 
year was 125,607. The library contains 
110,997v. Special arrangements have 
been carried out for the upper grade 
classes of the public schools to visit the 
library in groups and receive instruc- 
tions in its use and resources. Wider 
connection has been made also with 
clubs and special classes. There is 
great need for several branch libraries. 


In the report of the City library of 
Springfield, Mass., it is stated that the 
number of distributing stations has been 
increased from 179 to 195; the circu- 
lation was 322,581v. There is need of 
larger quarters for the work of the 
general library and for the children’s 
department. The library has blanks 
entitled Books never in, on which bor- 
rowers are invited to report in case of 
repeated failure to secure a desired 
book. 

Central Atlantic 

A collection of minerals has been pre- 
sented to Newark (N. J.) public library 
by Dr W. S. Disbrow. 

Elizabeth Cory, librarian of the 
Lawrenceville branch library in Pitts- 
burg, died June 18, after an illness of 
three months. 


The monthly bulletin of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburg contains a reading- 
list on Some colleges for women in the 
United States. 


Geo. F. Bowerman (New York ’g5), 
librarian of Wilmington institute free 
library, Wilmington, Del., has been 
elected librarian of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to succeed Col. Weston Flint. 


The Philadelphia free library reports 
on the lectures given during the past 
year, that 77 were given in connec- 
tion with University extension society, 
with a total attendance of 20,147; 
43 lectures were given in connection 
with the School extension society, with 
an attendance of 21,161; 83 stories were 
told at the branch libraries, with an at- 
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tendance of 4637. More than half of 
the lectures and stories were illustrated. 


The Newark (N. J.) public library has 
put the newspaper room and the chil- 
dren’s department on the first floor near 
the entrance, and finds it has reduced 
the number of aimless visitors and young 
children going through the main depart- 
ments. The library prints lists of books 
on practical subjects, tanning, printing, 
etc., and pastes a copy of the list on the 
inside cover of every book on the list. 
The number of volumes circulated the 
past year was 428,564; the largest num- 
ber issued in one day was 2491, and the 
smallest 360; 159 libraries of gov. each 
were sent to 37 different school build- 
ings. 


The report of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg shows that during the past 
year 607,442 books were circulated 
through the following agencies: the 
central library, five branch libraries, 16 
deposit stations, one special children’s 
room, 50 city schools, 28 home libraries, 
36 reading clubs for girls and boys, and 
11 summer playgrounds. 

Total number of books and magazines 
circulated, and used in reading-rooms, 
was 1,200,000. 

The total home circulation represents 
an increase over the previous year of 16 
per cent. There was a further decrease 
in the relative circulation of fiction of 
three per cent. 

The reference use of books upon the 
natural sciences and the industria! arts 
shows an increase of six per cent over 
that of last year, and now approximates 
32 per cent of the whole number of 
books used in the reference depart- 
ment. Of this total, the books on the 
industrial arts alone constitute 24.1 per 
cent. The adult circulation of books of 
this class showed an increase of 20 per 
cent over the previous year, while the 
gain for the last two years was 45 per 
cent. 

Central 


Orvill P. Coolidge (Illinois ’04) has 
been elected librarian of the Carnegie 
library at Niles, Mich. 
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Mary Smith, now in the library at 
Duquesne, Pa., has been elected libra- 
rian of La Crosse, Wis. 


Lancaster, Ohio, has received a be- 
quest of $5000 for its library from the 
late W. W. Card of Pittsburg. 


Fairbury, Ill., has received a gift of 
$15,000 for a library building, with $2000 
for books, from Mrs T. B. Domeny. 


Anna M. Smith has been appointed 
librarian of the new Carnegie library 
at Pekin, IIl., which was thrown open to 
the public Dec. 14, 1903. 


The Michigan City (Ind.) public li- 
brary has done away with the require- 
ment of aguarantor for borrowers. The 
library circulated 38,995v last year. 


W. M. Hepburn (N. Y. 1902), for the 
past year assistant reference librarian of 
John Crerar library, Chicago, has been 
chosen librarian of Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


The Public library at Rockford, IIL. 
has opened a museum of natural history 
which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, particularly among the students. 
This library opened its first branch on 
May I. 


Sarah B. Waller (Illinois ’02), assist- 
ant cataloger of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, died May 3, of pneumonia. 
Miss Waller was well and favorably 
known among the younger libraries of 
the middle west. 


The T. J. Potter memorial fund of 
$3153, raised by friends of Mr Potter 
all over the country, has been placed as 
an investment for the Burlington (Ja.) 
public library, from which books bearing 
on railroads will be purchased. 

The new Carnegie library building at 
Davenport, Iowa, was dedicated and 
opened with appropriate ceremonies 
May 11. The principal address was made 
by Judge John F. Dillon of New York 
City, who formerly lived in Davenport. 


C.W. Andrews of Chicago has returned 
from Europe, where he spent several 
weeks on business for the John Crerar 
library. Mr Andrews availed himself 
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of the opportunity to visit seven of the 
large libraries in England and on the 
Continent and speaks in high terms of 
the hospitality and courtesy of the 
librarians whom he met. 


The report of the John Crerar library 
of Chicago for 1903, states that the li- 
brary increased to more than 100,000v. 
last year. The limit of its present 
quarters has been reached. The pres- 
sure for room bears on all departments. 
The number of visitors last year was 
76,429, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous year. The call for books 
from the stack was 39,606, an increase 
of 27 per cent. The total use of the 
library is estimated at 190,000v. In all 
but six subjects, there was an increase 
in the number of calls for books. In 
library economy the calls decreased 
one-half. 

The annual report of the Cleveland 
public library gives an account of Mr 
Carnegie’s gift. of $25,000 for seven 
branches of the library, and the plans 
for using it; the number of books in 
the circulating department as 164,632, 
and the issue for home use as 977,938v. 
It is shown in the report that on account 
of the net price system the average price 
a volume paid for books in 1902 was 
98.8 cents. By omitting all but neces- 
sary net books, clearance sales and little 
used second-hand books, the price in 
1903 was reduced to 78.6 cents a volume. 
Seventeen of the assistants in the library 
pursued a course in reference work, given 
by Adelbert college. 

A library day was celebrated at the 
Dubuque (Iowa) public library, by the 
educational department of the women’s 
club of that city, on April 30. The li- 
brary was gavly decorated with plants, 
flowers, and flags, and special music was 
provided. The principal address was 
given by Marilla W. Freeman of Dav- 
enport, who took the place of Miss 
Ahern of Chicago, who was prevented 
from being present through illness. 
Special exercises were held in the chil- 
dren’s room in the afternoon, when a 
beautiful marble cast of the Flying Mer- 
cury and a triple panel of three scenes 


from the life of King Arthur were pre- 
sented to the children’s room. The 
story of King Arthur was told by Miss 
Jess. It was a delightful occasion. 


The John Crerar library has recently 
received a valuable collection of works 
on the social sciences, purchased through 
an English bookseller. It consists of 
more than 18,000 volumes and 13,000 
pamphlets, and is especially strong in 
works on general political economy, 
banking and finance, the labor move- 
ment and socialism. It is the result of 
25 years of enthusiastic and discrimi- 
nating work on the part of a gentleman 
versed in public affairs, and the oppor- 
tunity of its acquisition was recognized 
as an unusual one. Practically none of 
the books received in Chicago will dupli- 
cate the present resources of the library, 
inasmuch as advantage was taken of the 
librarian’s presence in completing the 
transaction to exchange such as were 
duplicates for other material wanted 
by the library. The collection was ac- 
companied by a well-written slip cata- 
log of some 20,000 titles, interesting to 
librarians for its technical peculiarities. 

The list of books on industrial arts 
issued recently by the John Crerar li- 
brary of Chicago has been distributed 
by the Industrial art league of Chicago 
with gratifying results. The list was 
printed at the special request of the 
league, and through it has reached many 
who before had little interest in the li- 
brary material. The good results are 
quite apparent. The library is con- 
stantly adding to its collection along 
these as well as other lines, and any 
printed list will necessarily lack still 
other material on hand but not included. 

In addition to the bibliography mate- 
rial, under 607 and 686, the list includes 
those things under the 700's that fall 
under many of the divisions of 730, 740, 
750, 760, and most of the subdivisions 
of 770. Eleven pages are devoted to 
686—bookbinding. 

South 

The Cossitt library in Memphis, Tenn., 
has received a valuable collection of 
prehistoric pottery, numbering about 
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one thousand pieces, as a memorial gift 
from Mrs Carrington Mason. It is one 
of the finest collections extant, and it 
was all found within 40 miles of Mem- 
phis, thus adding a special value to it. 


The report of the Dallas (Tex.) public 
library shows a circulation of 81,854v. 
(an increase for the year of 362I1v.) from 
15,372v. and a registration of 8359. A 
small branch of 125v. is maintained in 
a neighborhood house with rules of re- 
strictions with most gratifying results. 
An item of interest to southern libra- 
ries is the cost of the following: Light- 
ing, $186; fixtures, $13; heating, $100. 


The annual report of the Public: li- 
brary of Fort Worth, Texas, shows a 
gain of nine per cent in the circulation, 
and a decrease of 2.9 per cent in the use 
of fiction. There are 2045v. in the 
young people’s room, from which the 
circulation was 18652v.; fiction 45 per 
cent, and 65 per cent nonfiction, a de- 
crease of eight per cent over last year. 
Talks were given in the room during the 
year by specialists on nature, birds and 
Norse mythology, illustrated by photo- 
graphs In connection with the talks 
on nature, two prizes—-$5 in gold and 
two $1.50 books, to be selected by the 
successful competitor, were offered to 
the boy or girl under 14 years of age 
writing the best essays on the subject of 
any one of the talks. Several papers 
were submitted. The judges, Mrs Wal- 
ton and Mrs Swayne, awarded the first 
prize to a paper on Plants and their uses; 
the second prize fora paper on Birds. It 
is interesting to note the books selected 
by the winner of the second prize, with- 
out suggestion from anyone: Mrs Bol- 
ton’s Poor boys who became famous, 
Mrs Farmer’s History of the French 
revolution. 

West 

Mabel McNish, late assistant librarian 
of the Fremont (Neb.) public library, 
has been appointed librarian to succeed 
Jane Abbott, who has become librarian 
of South Omaha. 

Mary H. Ames, for seven years an 
assistant in the library of the university 
of Nebraska, has been elected librarian 
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at Clemson college, S.C., and will begin 
work September 1. 


Emma Joanna Hagey has resigned 
her position as librarian in the Beatrice 
public library, to accept the appoint- 
ment as librarian of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
city library on July 1. 

Mabel Stone has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Hastings (Neb.) public 
library, and will begin work July 1, in 
the new Carnegie building, which will 
be dedicated at that time. 

Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Wash., has received promise 
of $20,000 additional for the library 
building from Mr Carnegie, making a 
total of $220,000 donated. 


The entrance to the Mechanics’ insti- 
tute library in San Francisco has been 
remodeled. The beauty of the entrance 
has been enhanced by a mural painting 
of exquisite design and coloring, sym- 
bolic of modern industry. It is the gift 
of R. J. Taussig, president of the institute. 
The entire building is to be improved 
and the library largely increased. 


Foreign 


The opening of the Jeffrey reference 
library, bequeathed to the city of Glas- 
gow, was made an occasion of special 
moment, May 10. The library consists 
of many rare and costly works on natural 
history, antiquities and art. It was col- 
lected by the late Robert Jeffrey and 
much of it was specially bound by his 
direction. He bequeathed the library 
to the city of Glasgow, in care of the 
Mitchell library and endowed it with 
420,000. Edward Barrett, librarian of 
the Mitchell library, a warm personal 
friend of Mr Jeffrey, was made a trus- 
tee of the bequest. 


For Sale~-Complete set of St. Nicholas, 
1873-1902. The first 13v. bound in half 
roan, cloth sides by Ringer. 16v. un- 
bound. Clean and perfect. 

Complete set of Scribner, Century, 
1870-1895. s50v. Vols. 1-32 bound by 
Ringer, half black roan; 33-50 unbound. 
Clean and perfect. W.B.WICKERSHAM, 

Public library, Chicago. 
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The Books of All Publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any 
other house in the United States 


o 


. Librarians and Book Committees 


receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of 
all books 


o 


Importation and Exportation 


of books free of duty for public 
libraries 


ao 


Special Library Catalogues 


and lists—the best and most complete 
issued by any commercial house 





o 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLure & Company 
CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


101% Beacon Street, Boston. 





Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 


graphic aids. 


BOOKS. 


ANNOTATED LISTS. 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 3oc. 
Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 
Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 
Bibliography of fine arts, ed. by GEORGE ILES. goc.; postage, Ioc. 
Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 
Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 50C.; postage, Ioc. 
List of French fiction, by MME. CoRNU and WILLIAM BEER. 6c. 
Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEWINS. 6c. 








A. L. A. index to general literature. New edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. / preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, I2c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 
1. Whydo we need a public library? 
2. Howto start a library, by G. E. Wire. 5c. each, $2.00 per 100 
3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of So or more 
4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SOULE. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 

U.S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 

Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 

U.S. Geological and Geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26c. 
—— ——— Miscellaneous publications 1-12. 23c. 

American academy of political and social:sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 

Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To de continued. 

Warner library of the world’s best literature. $6. 

Mass. Public Documents 1900-1902. $1.6¢. 





2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 


titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 


gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 





For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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WHY “PAGANS'*? 


TTAMHE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 

Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 

ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 

godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 

In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 

and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years betore the New 

Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 

the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 

than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 

that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 

true idea of ‘‘pagan’’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 

Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 

The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 

many portraits of the philosophers and a Lite of Socrates. 





Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 





We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a lst for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 


W € are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 


Library Department of 


The Baker & Taylor Co., sccnsciers 
33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New YORK. 
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The particular subject desired can be 
picked out instantly. 


Library 
Bureau 


Vertical 
Files 


ERTICAL filing, as originated and perfected by the 
Library Bureau, is the most complete, accurate, prac- 


tical method ever invented for 
taking care of correspondence, 
pamphlets, leaflets, loose sheets, 
reports, bulletins, catalogs, 
mounted photographs, and other 
papers too small to be treated 
as books. 

This method of filing is a de- 
velopment of the card system, 
and has similar conspicuous ad- 





vantages. 
quirement. 


Boston, 530 Atlantic av. 
New York, 316 Broadway 
ete 156 Wabash av. 
Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad st. : 
Washington, Colorado Bldg., 14th and G sts. 
Pittsburg, 1315 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Frisco Bldg. 
Detroit, 1237 Majestic Bldg. 
Cleveland, 243 Arcade 
Minneapolis, 209 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Hartford, 614 Conn. Mutual Bldg. 
Baltimore, 21 E. Center st. 

Providence, 1016 Banigan Bldg. 





The files are of different sizes 
and capacities to suit every re- 


The alphaetic card index guides you toth 
number of the folder containing papers 
relating to any name or subject. 


Library Bureau 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Sussex st. and 


San Francisco, 508 California st. 
New Orleans, 331 Carondelet st. 
Atlanta, 837 Equitable Bldg. 


Stanley av. 
Montreal, Toronto 


Foreign 


London, 20-22 Cross st.. Islington N. 

Manchester, 12 Exchange st. 

Birmingham, 58 City Arcades 

Newcastle on-Tyne, Union Bldgs., St. John st. Dy, 

















me 


Fach 
car 
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my 


T insures not only that every 
individual letter or other paper 
filed will be found instantly when 

wanted, but that any desired col- 
lection of letters or papers relating to 
a given subject or correspondent will 
‘Card. and the folder iftheramenumeer. be found all together in one place, 
and can all be brought to the desk at once in a compact, 
handy package arranged by date. 

The matter is held in tough manilla folders filed vertic- 
ally open end up in the drawers of the filing cabinets, and 
any particular letter, pamphlet, or photograph is located 
immediately by means of guide cards, in the same way as in 
the card catalog. 

Papers may be filed numerically, or alphabetically by 
subject. With the numeric plan an alphabetic card index 
is used in which each name or J 
subject is assigned a card refer- 
ring to the number of the folder 
containing all papers relating to 
that subject. The cards are filed 
alphabetically, the folders nu- 
merically, so that the name al- 
ways guides you to the folder. 











Send for full information. 














All papers relating to a subject 
are filed in one folder. 
Library Bureau 
Boston, 530 Atlantic av. San Francisco, 508 California st. 
New York, 316 Broadway New Orleans, 331 Carondelet st. 
Chicago, 156 Wabash av. Atlanta, 837 Equitable Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 112-116 N. Broad st. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Sussex st. and 
Washington, Colorado Bldg., 14th and G sts. Stanley av. 
Pittsburg, 1315 Farmers Bank Bldg. Montreal, Toronto 
St. Louis, Frisco g. 
Detr it, 1237 Majestic Bldg. Foreign 
Cleveland, 243 Arcade 
Minneapolis, 209 Lumber Exchange Bldg. London, 20-22 Cross st., Islington N. 
Hartford, 614 Conn. Mutual Bldg. Manchester, 12 Exchange st. 
Baltimore, 21 E. Center st. Birmingham, ‘8 City Arcades 
Providence, 1016 Banigan Bldg. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Union Bldgs., St. John st. 
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Summer Reading Worth Reading 





Favorite Novels in Uniform Series, Bound in Stiff Decorative Boards 


| CANVASBACK LIBRARY OF 





Others in preparation. Write for lists. 


POPULAR FICTION 


I2mo, 75 cents each 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, HENRY HARLAND, JOHN D. BARRY, ELINOR GLYN, 
NATHANIEL STEPHENSON among the authors represented. 20 volumes ready. 





' A Broken Rosary 


By EDWARD PEPLE. With illustrations in 
color by Scotson Clark. 


12mo, $1.50 


The story of a woman’s love and a priest’s will— 
and the victory. 


Perronelle 


By VALENTINA HAWTREY. With decora- 
tive cover. 
12mo, $1.50 


A romance of Paris in the 15th century under its 
mad king—and of the Duc d’Orleans. 





The Rat Trap 


By DoLF WYLLARDE, author of “The Story 
of Eden.” 


12mo, $1.50 


a woman. 


The Story of Eden 


By DoLtF WYLLARDE, author of “The 
Rat Trap.” 


1amo, $1.50 


A South African tale--with the intensity of the 
South African sun. 





| 

| 

| 

The story of a strong man and a weak one—and 
| 


-_ How Tyson Came 
| Home 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING, author of “The 
Captured Cunarder.” 
12mo, $1.50 


A story of two Jands—and two lovely heroines in 
| the balance. 





The Literary Guil- 
lotine 


By WHomM? 
Author of several popular books according 
to various guesses. 


12mo, $1.00 net 


A stroke of genius--and a mystery. 





Have in Hand When Going to the Country 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS 


A series of illustrated Practical Handbooks dealing with Country Life. Suitable for 


cloth, $1.00 mef, leather, $1.20 mez. 


Pocket or Knapsack. Under the general Editorship of HARRY ROBERTS. 16mo, 


A New One is THE FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK—Send for List 





SEND FOR LISTS 


OF SUMMER BOOKS 


- New York 
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